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 Rarimies of our Country, muft be allowed by all 
to be a- laudable Curiofity; to point them out, there- 
fare, to the Curious, and to direct their Attention to 
thoſe Objects which moſt deſerve Notice, is what is 
principally aimed at in this Book, » 


The Tower of London, for the antique Remains | 


twhich are there treaſured up, has been, for many 
Ages paſt, the Kejort of Foreigners as well as Na- 
tives; but Tt has been complained ef, that the Mind, 
being tos much crouded with the Variety of Objefts 


which preſent themſelves, cannot retain a clear Recol- 
lection of ary thing ; and the Hurry with which the 


Guides are obliged to conduct their Viſitants, owing 


to the great Numvers who are conſtam!y viſiting this 


Fortreſs, takes off, in ſome Mea ure, that full Gra- 
tification of the Mind, which they may be induced to 
expec? To rem dy this Inconvenience, and to enable 
every one to direct himſelf in the Choice of his Objects, 
this little Book is now offered ti the Public; in other 
Reſpefts likewiſe it will nat be wholly without its 
Ve; for by comparing, as the Reader has here an 


Opportunity of doing, the. traditional Stories of 


Guides, with the hiſtorical Facts te which they relate, 


he will be naturally led to imprint this uſeful Obſer- 


O be defirous of viewing the Antiquities and 
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vation on his Mind, How little he 84951 to bon 
his Memory with Things that are of Importance 
enough to be retained,” and how careful to commit 
tg Writing all his Concerns, that on any future 
Occaſion he might with to remember. 


It . be impertinent to trouble the R . with 
a long Preface; ſball conclude, therefore, with ob- 
 ferving, that Pains have been taken to examine every 
Tac to which the Traditions at the Tower have any 
Alluſion; to illuſirate where they are obſcure; to 
ſupply them where they are defeaive ; and to corre 


them where they appear to be erroneous ; Anecdates 


are introduced, pertinent to the Subject, zoherever 
Opportunity offers, in order to render the hole both 
entertaining and uſeful ;, and but a ſmall number of this 
Book will be firuck off at a time, which will enable 
the Printer to give an Account of any Additions or 
Changes-wh:ich may be made tt this curious Selection. 
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AN 


' HISTORICAL, ACCOUNT. 


OF THE 


TOWER or LON DON. 


according to the moſt authentic Records, 
was marked out, and that part of the 
building called the /Yhite Tower erected by William 
the Conqueror, in the Year 1076, with a view, no 
doubt, to ſecure to himſelf and his followers a ſafe 
retreat, in caſe of any ſurpriſe from the Engliſi 
while he was employed in ſettling the nne 
of his new conqueſts. 

That this was the deſign of raiſing it, appears 
from its ſituation, its extent, and its communica- 
tion with the river Thames, from whence it might 
be ſupplied with all kinds of ſuccours of men, pro- 

viſions, and military ſtores. But how it could 
command the City, the Bridge and the River, ſo 
early as William the Conqueror's time, before the 
uſe of guns, as Mr. Guthrie aſſerts, I muſt own I 
cannot comprehend. And I believe, whoever. 
views it attentively, even in its preſent ſtate, will 
agree with me, that it was rather planned for a 
place of defence than offence. But to return. 'The 
death of the Conqueror in 1088, about eight years 
after this fortreſs was begun, put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of the work for awhile, and left the comple · 


tion of it to that rut genius in EUR KnOWe 
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: * foundation of the Tower of London, 
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6 TOWER or LONDON, 

| ledge, William Rufus, ſon to William the Conqueror, 
Who in 1098, ſurrounded it with walls, and forti- 
fied it with a broad and deep diteh; ſince his time 
indeed the number of buildings within the walls has 
been gradually and greatly increaſed, ſo that it 
ſeems now rather-a town than a fortreſs. It ſhould 
be remarked, that this last mentioned monarch 
built Pe/min/ter hall alſo, at that time the admi- 


ration of all Europe. 


The Tower is, perhaps, the beſt choſen ſitua- 


tion for ſuch a fortreſs of any in the world. It 


lies to the eaſtward of London, near enough to 


cover that opulent city from invaſion by water, being 


only 800 yards from the Bridge; and to the north 


of the river Thames, from which it is parted by a 
narrow ditch and a convenient wharf, to which it 


has a communication by a drawbridge for the readier 


iſſuing and receiving ammunition, and naval or mi- 


-litary ſtores. This wharf is now mounted with 6x 


peices of cannon, 9 pounders, chiefly uſed to fire 
upon days of Rate. Parallel to the wharf, within 
the walls, is a platform, 70 yards in length, called 
the Lagzes Line, becauſe much frequented by the 
ladies in ſummer, as within it is ſhaded by a 


lofty row of trees, and without, it has a delightful 
proſpect. of the ſhipping, with boats paſſing and 
repaſſing on the river Thames. You aſcend this 


line by ſtone ſteps, and being once upon it, you 
may walk almoſt round the walls of the Tower 


without inturruption, and in your courſe will pafs 
three batteries; the firſt called the Devil's Battery, 


where is alſo a platform, on which are mounted 


ſeyen pieces of cannon, though on the battery it- 


. ſelf are only five; the next is called the Stone Bat- 
tery, and is defended by eight pieces of cannon; 
and the third and laſt is called the Yooden Battery, 


mounted with fix pieces of cannon; all theſe are 


9 pounders. 
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The Tower is ſaid by ſome td have been firſt 


incloſed by the Biſhop of Ely in the reign of 


Richard I.; and by others to be of far higher an- 


tiquity than that. It has been ſuppoſed to have 
been made a place of defence even by the Romans. 
Different princes have added to the interior build- 
ings. It is about a Ns of a mile in circuit 
round the Ditcn. a . 

The principal entrance into the Tower is by 2 
gate to the weſt, large enough to admit coaches 


and heavy carriages; but theſe are firſt admitted 


through an outer gate, and muſt paſs a tout ſtone 


bridge, built over the ditch, before they can ap- 
proach the main entrance. There is befides, an 


entrance for perſons on foot, over the drawbridge 


already mentioned, to the wharf, which wharf is 


only divided from the main land by gates at each 


end, opened every day at a certain hour for the 


convenience of a free intercourſe between the re- 


ſpective inhabitants of the Tower, the City, and its 
ſuburbs. There is alſo a water-gate, commonly. 


called Traitor's Gate, through which it has been 
cuſtomary to convey traitors, and other ſtate pri- 
ſoners to or from the Tower, perhaps for greater 
privacy, and which is ſeldom opened on any other 


occaſions ; but the Lords committed to the Tower 


in the laſt rebellion were publickly admitted at the 
main entrance. Over this gate is a regular build- 


ing, terminated at each end by two baftions,- or 
round towers, on which are embraſures for point- 


ing cannon, but there are none mounted. In this 
building there are the infirmary, the mill, and the 
water works that ſupply the Tower with water. 
Near the 7raitor's Gate is an old building called 
| the Bloody Tower, in which it is ſaid the two young 
princes, Edward V. and his brother were ſmothered 
by Richard III. On ſome old ſtairs being removed 
in this building, many years'ago, 'the bones of two 
children were diſcovered, rn of theſe princes. 
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Great ceremony is uſed at opening and ſhutting 
the principal gate night and morning. A little be- 
fore ſix in the morning in the ſummer, and as ſoon as it 
is well light in the inter, the yeoman porter goes ta 


the Governor s i;ouſe for the keys, from #hence 5 
he proceeds to the innermoſt gate, attended by a 


ſerjeanc and fx men from the main guard; this 
gate being opened to let them paſs, is again ſhut, 
while the yeoman porter and the guard preceed to 
open the three outermoſt gates, at each of which 


the guards reſt their firelocks, as do the ſpur guard 


while the keys paſs and repaſs. Upon the Yeoman 
porter's return to the innermoſt gate, he calls to 
the warders in waiting, to take in King George's 
keys, upon which the gate is opened, and the keys 
lodged in the warders hall till the time of locking, 


which is uſually about ten at night, with the ſame 
formality as when opened; after they are ſhut, the 
yeoman and guards proceed to the main guard, who 


are all under arms with the officers upon duty at 
their head, the uſual challenge from the main 


Bre to the yeoman porter is, who comes there? 


is anſwer is, he keys. The challenger ſays, paſs 


keys; upon which the officer orders the guard to 


reſt their firelocks ; the yeoman porter then ſays, 
Ged ſave King George. Amen is loudly anſwered 


by all the guard. From the main guard the yeoman 


porter with his guard proceeds to the Governor's, 


where the keys are left; after which no perſon can 
go out or come in upon any pretence whatſoever till 
next morning, without the watch-word for the 
night, which is kept ſo ſecret, that none but the 
proper officers, and the ſerjeant upon guard ever 
come to the knowledge of it; and it is the ſame on 


the ſame night in every fortified place throughout the 


- King's dominions. When that is given by any 


ſtranger, to the centinal at the ſpur guard, (or 
* * communicates it to his Rants. who 
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: paſſes it to the next on duty, and ſo on till it com | 
t the Governor, or commanding officer, by whom 
the kevs are delivered to the yeoman porter, who, 


attended as before, the main guard being put under 


arms, brings them to the outer gate, where the 
ſtranger is admitted, and conducted to the com- 
mandant. Having made known his buſineſs, he is 
reconducted to the outer gate, diſmiſſed, the gate 

ſhut, and the keys redelivered with all the forma- 
lie ↄ . ͤ - 1 | EE 

The principab officers to whom the government 
and care of the Tower is committed, are firſt, the 


Conſtable of the Tower, who is uſually of the 


higheſt quality, as his poſt at all coronations and 
other {fate ceremonies is of the utmoſt importance, 
having the crown and other regalia in his cuſtody ; 


he has under him a Lieutenant, and a Deputy= 


Lieutenant, commonly called Governor, whoſe 
offices are likewiſe of great dignity; a Lower- 


Major, Gentleman Porter, Yeoman Porter, Gen- 


tleman- Jailor, four Quarter Gunners, and forty 
Warders, whoſe. uniforms is the ſame as the King's 
yeomen of the guard: upon their heads they wear 
round flat- crow ned caps, tied round with hands of 


party- coloured ribbands: their coats are of a pecu- 


liar make, but very becoming, with large fleeves, 
and flowing fkirts, and are of a ſine ſearlet cloth, 
laced round the edges and ſeams with feveral rows 
of gold lace; and girt round their waiſts with a 
broad laced girdle. Upon their breaſts and backs 
they wear the King's filver badge, repreſenting the 
thiſtle and roſe, on which are the letters G. R. The 
origin of the Warders is not certainly known; but 


conjectured to have been when Henry VIII. made. 


the Tower his place of reſidence for the fake of 


privacy. 


Heſides theſe and other officers not neceſſary to 


be enumerated, there is always a battalion. 6f one 
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of the three regiments of foot guards on duty, who 


are quartered in barracks during there ſtay here, they 


being once a year relieved from St. James's. 

The principal buildings within the walls are, the 
Church, the White Fower, the Offices of Ord- 
nance, of the Mint, of the Keepers of the Records, 


the Jewel office, the Horſe Armoury, the Grand 
Storehouſe, in which is the Small-Armoury, good 


houſes for the chief officers reſiding i in the Tower, 
with many ſmaller houſes-for other officers, &c. 


and barracks for the ſoldiers on duty, beſides priſons 
for ftate delinquents, which are commonly in the 


warders houſes. 
The church has nothing extraordinary teloteing 
to it, except having the headleſs bodies of many 
illuſtrious perſons who ſuffered on the Hill or 
within the Tower. : 

The White Tower is a lags 33 . 
building, ſituate almoſt in the centre, no one ſide 
anſwering to another. The building conſiſts of 


three very lofty ſtories, under which are moſt ſpa- 


cious and commodious vaults, chiefly filled ith 
falt-petre. It is covered at the top with flat leads, 
from whente there is an extenſive and delightful 
proſpect. 


In che firſt ry are two noble rooms, one of 


which is a ſmall Armoury for the ſea ſervice, having 


various ſorts of arms very curiouſly lai up in'it for 


more than 10,000 ſeamen. In the other room are 
cloſets and preſſes in abundance, all filled with. 
warlike tools and inſtruments of death without 


number. Over theſe are two other. floors, one 


filled principally with arms, the other with arms 
and armourers tools, ſuch as chevaux de frize, 
pickaxes, ſpades and ſhovels. In the upper ſtory 
is kept match, ſheep ſkins, tanned bides, &c. and: 
in a little room ſome records, containing the an- 
cient uſages and Privileges of the place: TEE | 
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On the top of this Tower is a large ciſtern, or 
reſervoir, for ſupplying the whole garriſon with 


water-in caſe of need: it is about ſeven feet deep, > 
nine in breadth, and about ſixty in leneth ; and is 


filled from the 7 hames, by means of an engine very 
ingeniouſſy contrived, which has been mentioned 
before. 

To che ſouthward of . White Tower is the 
Modelling room, in which is contained a very cu- 
rious model of the rock of Gibraltar, &c. &c. but 
no ſtrangers are admitted to fee them. 

The Office of Ordnance is kept in Cold Harbour, 


to which Office all other ollices tor ſupplying IT pi - 


lery, arms, and ammunition, or other warlike 
ſores, are accountable ; and from which office all 
orders for the ditpoſition of warlike materials for 


every kind of ſervice are iſſued. This building, 


which wi ithin theſe few years has been finiſhed in a 
5 very commodiou- and handfome ſtyle, Was, in the 


year 1789, totally deſtroyed by fire; but it is now 


| reh in juch a manner, as will prevent another 
accident of the kind. 

The Mint is allo a ſeperate diviſion, which com- 
prehends near one third of the Power, and contains 


houſes for all the Gentlemen belonging to the 


coinage, &c. 
'Fhe office of 3 of the Records is 5 


the Platform before mentioned. It has lately been 


adorned with a fine carved ſtone door caſe at the 
entrance, and finely wainſcored within. All the 
rolls from King John to the beginning of the reign 
of Richard III. are depoſited in 56 wainſcot preſſes 
in this office; thoſe ſince that time are kept at the 
Rolls in Chancery Lane. The rolls and records 
kept in the Tower contain the ancient tenures of 
all the lands in England, with a ſurvey of the 
manors: the original of all laws and ſtatutes; the 
rights of England to the dominion of the Britiſh 
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ſeas ; leagues and treaties with foreign princes ; the 

1 atchievements of Euglaul in foreign wars; ancient 

1 grants of our Kings to their ſubjects; the forms of 

| ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh Kings ; writs and proceed- 

ings of the courts of common law and equity ; the 

| ſettlement of Jreland as to law and dominion ; pri- 

| vileges and immunities granted to all cities and cor- 

* | porations during the period beforementioned : with 

5 many other important records, all regularly diſ- 
poſed by the dilizence of Sir Milliam Dugdale, and 
others under his direction, and properly referred to 
in near a thouſand folio indexes. A ſearch here is 

half a guinea, for which you may peruſe any one 
ſubject a year. In the months of December, Ja- 
nuary and February, this office is open fix hours a 
day; but all the reſt of the year eight. 

The Jewel- office is a dark, ſtrong ſtone room, 

a few yards to the eaſtward of the orand ſtorehouſe. 
The regalia kept in this office will be ſpoken of 
when we come to treat of the curioſities in the 

Tower. 

The Horſe Armoury is a little eſtward of 
the White Tower. It is a plain brick building, 
rather convenient than elegant. Its contents are 
likewiſe among the curiofities commonly ſhewn 

at the Tower, and will be —_— deſcribed 

er. : 

The Grand Storehouſe is a noble Baila to the = 

- northward of the White Tower, and extends in 
length 245 feet, in breadth'60. It was begun by 
King James II. and by that Prince built to the firſt 
floor ; but finiſhed by King William, who erected 

that magnificent room called the Small Armoury, 

in which he, with Queen Mary his conſort, dined 
in great form, having all the warrant workmen and 
labourers to attend them, drefled in white gloves, 
peo, the uljual bates of the order of Free 
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Maſonry. This noble ſtructure is of brick and 
ſtone, and on the north ſide is a ſtately door-caſe, 


adorned with four columns, entablature, and tri- 
angular. pediment, of the Doric order. Under the 
pediment are the King's arms, trophy-work, &c. 

be other buildings within the Tower, having 
nothing remarkable, we ſhall proceed to the de- 


| ſcription of thoſe Curioſities which are uſually ſhewn 


to ſtrangers. 
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and other WILD BEASTS in the Tower. 
F all the curioſities in the Tower, none ſeem 


more to attract the notice of its numerous 
viſitors than the Lions, and other beautiful animals 


in his Majeſty's Menagery. On paſſing the outer 
gate, and what is called the Spur Guard, you will 
ſee the keeper's houſe in the corner of the yard, by 


a painting of a lion over the gate. On ringing the 


bell you will be admitted, each perſon paying 18. 
to view this collection of animals, and the Keeper 
will give you a very deſcriptive and full account 


of them, their natures, properties, &c. 

On entering you are firſt conducted to a ſemi-cir= 

cular range of dens, inhabited by various animals. 

I. FANNVY, a very fine Lioneſs from Algiers, 
preſented to his Majeſty by Gen. Rainsferd. The 

Moor who had the care of her on the voyage uſed 

conſtantly to fleep with her, and when landed at the 


Tower, the Moor led her to her den with a ſtring: 


ſhe was ſo attached to this Moor, that when he 
left her ſhe actually pined to that degree, that ſhe 


. would take no food; but the keeper tried an expe- 


riment to divert her, by going into her den with a 
dog in his arms, when ſhe immediately went to the 
dog, carefled him, and has had him with her ever 
lince, and never eats os he is ſatisfied. . 
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2. YounG NERO, a very noble He Lion, bred 


m the Tower, now about eight years old. 


Miss FAN NY, a beautiful Lioneſs, bred at 

the une time as Nero: this animal diſcovers a de- 
ree of ferocity ſo far beyond that of any Lion ot 
1 4 now in the Tower, that ſpectators are 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at ſuch a difference | in ne 
Poſition among the ſame ſpecies. 


4. Miss Howe and Theſe fine Lioneſſes were 
Miss Fanny HOWE Y whelped on the glorious 
1ſt of June, 1794, and were called after the gal- 
lant Conqueror of the French on that day. 
5. A Lion and Lioneſs are lately arrived from 


Buffora, in the Gulf of Perſia, two very fine ani- 


A 5 
The lion is an inhabitant of all parts of Africa, 


and of ſome parts of Aſia, but they moſt abound in 
the torrid zone, where they are the largeſt, and 


their rage the moſt tremendous, being inflamed by 
the influence of a burning ſun and a dry foil. It is 
obſerved, that though they reign abſolute maſters . 
of every beaſt, their rage diminiſhes as they ap- 


- proach the dwellings of the human race, Many 


inſtances are related of the noble nature of theſe 
animals, by their gratitude, &c. The lion preys 
on all animals; having rouſed them by his roar, he 
arts on them, ſtriking it with his talons, and 
tearing it to pieces. He alſo invades the fold, leap- 
ing over the fences with his prey; and his ſtrength 


KB ſo aſtoniſhingly great, that he runs away. with a 
middling ſized ox with the greateſt eaſe. Man- 
Kind falls a victim to his hunger more than to hie 


Choice. 

There is in a place adjacent a fu endous male 
ELEPHANT, from Calcutta, in Bengal, pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty by the Nabob of Arcot, 2 — 


Aargeſt ſeen in England for many years, — Elephant 
: grow 40 the ehormous height of from 12 to T5 
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feet. They have a long trunk formed of many 
rings, and terminated with a ſmall moveable hook. 
This trunk ſerves the animal inſtead of a hand to 

convey any thing into its mouth, and to defend it- 


ſelf from its enemies ; and whictks is the organ of 


feeling and. ſmell. It has, beſides, two large tuſks' 
projecting from the upper jaw. The tuſks in large 
elephants are feven feet long. The eyes of this: 
animal are ſmall, its ears large and pendulous, the 


back arched, the lips thick and clumſy, the neck 


ſhort, the 3 round and undivided, but termi- 
nated at their margin by five ſmall hoofs, the knees 
are flexible, it has two paps on the breaſt, the tail 
like that of a hog, and the ſkin, which is almoſt 
without hair, fo thick, that it is almoſt proof againſt 
a bullet. It is the largeft of all land animals. Ele- 
phants are found both in Aſia and Africa, but are 
largeſt in the former. F hey go a year with young, 
and bring forth one at a time. They live, accord 
ing to Tavernier, 120 and 130 years, and are 30 
years before they attain their full growth. They 
are, notwithſtanding their ſize, exceedingly ſwift, 


and ſo ſtrong, that they are employed to carry | 
pieces of artillery, _ towers with.a number. of 


people in them, and alſo vaſt. loads. They are, 
notwithſtanding their ſize and ſtrength, the moſt" 


_ docile and tractable of all animals. Naturaliſts 


agree in faying, that the elephant diſcovers a great. 
lenſibility of benefits received, a modeſty, an am- 
bition, and a reſentment of injuries to an amazing? 
degree. In proof of the latter ſenſe the following 
is related as an abſolute fact: an elephant which 
was regularly taken to water every morning, paſſing 
the window of a taylor rather cloſer than uſual, by 


chance put his trunk in, when the man in a frolie 


pricked it with his needle; the elephant paſſed on, 
but when at the water was obſerved by his rider to 


fill his trunk after he had done drinking; when hes 
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repaſſed the window, he ſent forth a torrent of wa- 
ter at the taylor, and went quietly _— 

In the large Yard there is a'very beautiful Ro 
Tiger, brought from China in the Pitt Eaſt India- 
man, and preſented to his Majeſty by Secretary 
Nepean: he is an animal of ſingular beauty, and 
very Jarge.— The tiger is peculiar to Aſia; the 
greateſt numbers are met with in India and its 
iſlands. In Sumatra the natives ſeldom kill them, 
apprehending that they are animated by the ſouls of 
their anceſtors. They are the ſcourge of the coun- 
try, lurking among buſhes on the ſides of rivers, 
and almoſt depopulating many places; they are in- 
ſidious, blood-thirſty and malevolent ; and ſeem to 
like preying on the human race in preference to 
all animals; they do not purſue their prey, but 


bound on it from their ambuſh, with an elaſticity 


and from a diſtance ſcarcely cred; ; if they miſs 


the object, they ſneak off; but, if they ſucceed, 


they carry it off with ſuch caſe, that it ſeems not the 

leaſt impediment to their flight. If they are undiſ- 
turbed they plunge their heads into the bodies of the 
victim they have ſeized up to their eyes, as it were 
to ſatiate themſelves with blood, which they exhauſt- 
the carcaſes of before they tear them to pieces. 

There is a cruelty in their devaſtations unknown to- 
the lion, as well as a cowardice in their ſudden re- 
treat on any diſappointment. Theſe animals have 


been taken. in Bengal fo large as nine feet from. the 


head to the inſertion of the tail. 

Duckkss, a fine young Leopardeſs 1 the 
Malabar coaſt, a preſent to his Majeſty by Lord 
Carlifle. The brightneſs of the colours of this ani- 
mal is beaufiful in the extreme. There are 2 or 3 
Leopards beſiges this. 

Jack, a black Leopard, Ne e to bin Ma-- 


jeſty by Gov. Hatiings.. His ſpots are clearly viſi- 


ble, yy * i than his coat ; TRE is the only 


And CURIOSITIES. =="-,— 
one of FR colour ever ſeen, Theſe animals, when 
nearly examined, are found to be very like a cat in 


many reſpects; they are nimble and very herce, ſo | 


that hardly any thing eſcapes them. 


A Hyæna, brought from the iſland- of. Saltſet 


near Rombay. and preſented to the Prince of Wales 


by Mr. Gooch, chief mate of the Lord Camden 


Indiaman. This is a moſt untamable animal, as na 


art can make him ſociable even with his keeper. 
Vou will be introduced to the School of Mon- 


— 


kies; they are truly a ſet of droll animals, of va- 
rious ſpecies, but have not room to enumerate them. 


Mr. Buffon aſſerts, that there are 50 different ſpe- 
cies of the monkey tribe. There is a large baboon 
called JuMBo, which is worthy remark : he is very 
large, and ſo ſhrewd and ſenſible, that he ſeems to 

do every thing but talk: he occaſions a deal of dir 
verſion. 


A b ne young Greenland Bears very large; 1 
ſpecies grow to the fize of an ox. Alſo a large 


brown Bear. 


A beautiful Tiger Cat. 0501 the river Cam- 
bias preſented to the Prince of Wales by Captain 


Gambier. All the naunallfts We have ſeen this 


* 
* 


animal, allow him to be the moſt beautiful one ever 7 


brought to Eng land. 


A fine Conan, brought from Hoiduras, 


preſented to his Majeſty: by Lady Read. This : 


animal is a formidable enemy to the alligators,” by 


deſtroying their eggs, which they dig out of the 


ſand, where they are left to hatch by the heat of the 


ſun, and by killing the young ones in great numbers 5 


ſoon after they. are hatched. 


Two Racoons, bred in the Tower; theſe”: 
animals are fo cleanly, that they always waſh. their 


meat :before they eat it; they get · ſhell- fiſ on the 


* — 


tea ſhore in the following manner; when che tide 
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leaves them, they frequently open, and then the 


geren puts a ſtone in, and ſo- gets the fiſh. 


- Jackall; or Lion's - Provider. The SE 


| turalifis diſagree mueh in opinion reſpecting theſe 
animals being ſtiled the lion's provider; many rea- 


ſons have · been given, but the following one only 


15 ſelected, being the moſt plauſible Theſe animals 
are poſſeſſed of a moſt excellent noſe, and are there- 


—— calculated to hunt for their prey than 
other animal; and at night, when they are on 
the ISok-out, and get ſcent of the foot of another 


animal, they immediately make a ſtrange noiſe, 


ſomewhat like a child crying: the lion hearing this 


immediately . the jackall, Who falls a. oy to 


the lion. 


16. An Eagle of the Sun, taken in a i= Fiattels. 


prize by Admiral Biſcawen, and preſented by him 
= his late Majeſty. This bird is ſuppoſed to ſoar 


the higheſt of all the feathered tribe; and is able to- 
- Look ſtedfaſtly at the ſun · in its moſt refulgent ſtate. 
It is obſerved of the Eagle of the Sun, that as 
Gon as they hatch they turn the heads of their young- 
0 the eaſtern ſun, and if. they cannot bear the light 


and heat, ſpurn them from the neſt as a an 


of Dryden $: 


80 len Neves FARE on fon 1017 OTE) s 3 

Har a-new race of gen'rous eagles bred, 

Wile yet implun#d within ide neſt they lie, 
ut) fbs turns them bo the eaſtern eye 


| if hen; if unequal-10 the god-of day, = 


Moafb'd they brink, and ſhun the potent rays 
She ßpurnt them forth, and. ca em quite arbay. 


Bat if with-daring eye unmov'd they gare, 


 Hithfland the lights, and bear the golden blaze, 
Fender fr brords them with a Parent's love,.. 


_ ow” fervanty 7 her . * 


rade. Agreeable to this i idea is —_ beautiful amile. | 


— 
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Hae, fawns, lambs, poultry, and-birds of va 


rious kinds,. are what the eagles bring up their young 


with: and it is ſaid with. confidence, that in ſe- 


veral parts of France, where an eagle's neſt happens 


to be built on any eſtate, the owner of-it is amply. 
provided with game, &c. In confirmation ef 
this take the following ſtory: A-gentleman on his 
travels paſſing near Mende, was invited by an officer 
of diſtinction in the neighbourhood to ſpend a. few 
days at his country ſeat, with ſome other travellers, 
where they were all entertained in the politeſt 
manner. At the firſt courſe he gave us, ſays he, 

we obſerved with ſome. ſurprize, that all the wild 
fowl which were brought to table, wanted either a. 
wing, a leg, or ſome other part, which occaſwned 
our gentleman to ſay very pleaſantly, that we muſt 
pardon the voraciouſnefs ct. his caterer, who was 
ſuch a brute as always to be the firſt who taſled- 
what he provided. When he was aſked who this 
caterer might be, and he perceived that we were 
pleaſed with his facetious treatment, with much 
good humour he proceeded to inform us, that in the 
mountainous parts of the country round him, the 
eagles build their neſts, and chuſe for that purpoſe 


the cavities of the moi inacceſſible rocks, which, 


when the peaſants chance. to diſcover, they raiſe 
little huts · in convenient- places to watch their mo- 


tions as ſcon as they: have hatched their young, 


whom the male as well as female labour to bring 
up; in order to do Mhichꝭ they ravage all the neigh- 
bouring. country; capons, fowls, lambs, kids, 

ducks, and: pigs, ſuffer on this occaſion; ut the 


| foreſts and: woods ſupply them with the greateſt 


dainties, for. there. they get pheaſants, partridges, 
bares, fawns, &c. T hele when the peaſant per- 
: ceives the eagle to bring. in, they, inftantly plant 


their ladders,  aiid the moment the old eagle departs: 


-they aſcend to the neſt, and exchange theſe dainties 


J 
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For garbage, and-food of a leſs coſtly nature; but 
as this cannot be done ſo ſuddenly as to prevent the 
young eagles taſting it, ſo the ts being it as 
it now appears on the table. 
There are Wolfs and other nb, which r 
want of room we cannot enumerate. . 
At the ſame time that we admire theſe. nia ; 
both for their beauty and novelty, we cannot help - 
being thankful that we enjoy the beautiful landſcape, 
and the charming and pictureſque iſcenes of. theſe 
happy climes, without the fear vl ne Wich 
theſe 2e W e LF 5 
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HEN you enter the Frenz gate 50 the Tower 
one of the warders will attend you, and. | 
conduct you in regular oder to the ſeveral places 
EE where the curiolities are ſhewn ; the firſt of which 
is ſituated to the ſouthward of the White Tower, 
and ja it are depoſited the Spoils of the Invincible 
Armada, as it was ſtiled, of Philly the Second 
of Spain, in order to perpetuate; to the lateſt poſte- 
rity, the memory of chat ſignal victory obtained by 
the Engliſb over the whole naval power of Spain, 
which will ever make the reign of Queen £1/zabeth _ 
-glorious in the Britiſb annals. This Armada, when 
it rendezvouſed at the Groyns, under the command 
of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, conſiſted of.:1 32 
ſhips, including tranſports, on board of which were 
embarked 10,290 ſoldiers, 8350 failors, 2080 gal⸗ 5 
ley flaves, and 2030 pieces of cannon, which at 
that time of day, when thips of 1290 tons carried 
hardly 60 pieces of ordnanee, was a prodigious 
force. gk the 21ſt of July, 1 588, eee 
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fleet appeared off Plymouth, and was met there by 
the Eugliſb fleet, under the command of Lord E 


ngbam, Lord High Admiral, Dra te, Hawkins, 
and Forbiſber, when both gets immediately formed 


the line of battle. The van of the Spanish fleet was 
led by Alphonſo de Levya, the Duke of Medina 
commanded in the centre, and Juan Martinez de 
Ricaldo in the rear. The Lord High Admiral of 
England, in his own ſhip, called the Ark Royal, 


ſeconded by the reſt of his fquadron; fell upon 


Levya's diviſion, and a terrible engagement enſued; 


but our Admirals, mutually ſupporting each other 


where the danger was greateſt, and taking advan- 
tage of the enemy where they obſerved them weakeſt, 


put their rear into diſorder, and forced them upon 
the centre, which occaſioned fome confuſion; but 
night coming on, obliged both. parties to ke: by; 
and the Engliſb being ill provided with ammunition 
and ſtores, were in no haſte to renew the engage- 

ment, well knowing that every day would weaken 
. their adverſaries, and encreaſe their own ſtrength. 
Accordingly, the very night after the firſt engage- 


ment, one of the ſhips of the line, by ſome acci- ; 


dent blew up, and the fire from her communicating 
itſelf to the ſhip whereof Don Pedro de Valdez was 
Captain, ſhe fell an eaſy prize to Admiral Drake 
who ſent her into Dartmouth. This was looked 
upon as a favourable preſage of victory. Two 
whole days, however, were ſpent in repairing the 
damages ſuſtained on both ſides, in which time the 
w ngliſh were continually reinforced from the neigh- 
bouring ports, with men, ammunition, and ſhips, 
which enabled them, on the 23d, after fome time 
fpent in endeavouring to gain the wind, to fight the 
enemy on more equal terms than in the preceding 
engagement; and baving gained their point, they 
fell upon Ricaldo's ſquadron with their whole force, 
and wu — have deſtroyed it, had not the 
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Spaniſh Admiral made a gallant Wafer its 
preſervation. Then the fght became general, and 
the Engli/h managed their ſhips with ſo much eaſe 
and dexterity, that the unwieldy Spamards, who 
lay like hulks in a dead calm, could make butlittle 
uſe of their ſuperior ſtrength, orders having been 
given by the Eugliſh commander in chief to avoid 
by all means a cloſe engagement, and as the enemy's 
ſhips were full of men, a terrible laughter enſued, 
without ſuffering on our part any conſiderable. loſs. 
In this manner a fort of running fight was main- 
tained for two days, with no deciſive advantage on 
either ſide, other than what aroſe from the diſparity 
of the numbers Killed. | 
It is to be remarked, that according. to the ori- 

ginal plan of this invaſion, the Spaniſh Admiral was 
to have been joined in the Britiſß Channel by the 
Duke of Parma, with a body of 30, ooo land forces 
from the Spaniſh Netherlands; but ſeeing no ap- 
pearance of their arrival, he had diſpatched expreſs 
after expreſs to haſten their embarkation; and at 
length ſet fail bhimſelf towars Calazs to facilitate 
Fe. junction. This motion had been foreſeen, 
and a ſtrong ſquadron of forty ſail, under Lord 

Henry Seymour and Sir William Winter, were pro- 
my ſtationed, as well to block the ports from 
whence theſe ſuccours were to embark, as to watch 
the motions of the Spariſh Admiral. This was a 
Noble {ſtroke of wa and foon followed. by ano- 
ther which ruined their whole project, and put an 
end to the great conſternation which had overſpread 
the whole nation on. the feſt: appearance of this vaſt 
armament... _ 

When-it was 1 by the Lord High Ad- 
miral what courſe the Spaniards had ſteered, a 
council of war was immediately called, wherein 
it was reſolved not to loſe a moment in purſuing 


: them, On this occalion Adm. Drake, Whole pre- 


* 
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ſence of. mind never failed him on the moſt preſſing 
emergencies, bethought bimſelf of an expedient 
to diſtreſs the enemy, without riſquing the fleet in 
an unegqual conflict. Thus having communicated 
His plan to the commander in chief, it was reſolved 
to put it in execution, eſpecially as the contrivance 
was new, and conſequently unſuſpected. Ac- 
cordingly, eight old fhattered veſſels were haſtily 
fitted up, and filled with-all forts of combuſtibles; 
and when the fleet came up with the enemy, who 
were now” at anchor off Calais, waiting for the 
Dukeof Patma, thofeſhips were ſecretly diſpatched 
in the night, with proper inſtructions to their re- 
ſpective captains to grapple at proper diſtances, 
where the enemy'were-cloſeſt in the line, obſerving 
always to keep the wind ; and when their ſhips were 
thus properly ſtationed, to ſec them on fire, and 
then bring off their men. This was executed under 
the directions of the Captains Prew/e and Young 
withall imaginable ſucceſs ;. for while the Spaniards, 
thinking themſelves ſurpriſed, were preparing for 
an unexpected attack, the captains of the fireſhips 
did their buſineſs, and in little more than xn hour, 
the whole ocean ſeemed on fire. Now nothing but 
Horror, confuſion, and hurry enſued; ſome were 
on fire, ſome fell foul of others, ſome cut their 
cables and drove on ſhore; and had it not been for 
the calmneſs of the Duke of Medina, their whole 

fleet would that night have been deſtroyed ;, but he, 
perceiving the danger, and penetrating the cauſe, 
ordered his fleet to ſeparate, every one thifting for 
himſelf, and to rendezvous next morning at Gravelin. 
Though theſe were the wiſeſt orders that could have 
deen iſſued out in ſuch'a dilemma, yet the Zngl/h 
reaped from the conſequences all the advantages 
_ they could have wiſhed; it furniſhed them with an 
opportunity of attacking their huge ſhips fingly, 
with what force they thought proper, and of com- 
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ing to a general engagement before the Spaniards 


were recovered from the dreadful panic into which 


they had been put. Drake and Horbiſber, expe- 
rienced ſea officers as ever the world produced, well 


knew how to improve this critical turn of fortune 
in their favour, and reſolutely attacked the Duke 
of Medina's ſquadron before it could be half form- 
ed, and made terrible havock, while the other 
commanders were as vigilant in ſeeking out the 


ſcattered remains of Lebya's and. Ricaldo's; in a 
word, the ſea ſeemed covered with wrecks ; and 
the flower of the Engliſb nobility, who had waited 
on ſhore for the event of the engagement, ſeeing 
all fears over from the Spaniards landing, locked 
on board the ſhips, which were now encreaſed to 


150 fail, to be ſharers in the glory of delivering 
their country from ſlavery and papal tyranny. In 


vain did the Duke of Medina, in this lamentable 
diſtreſs, endeavour to regain the Britiſh Channel; 

the winds and waves fought againſt him, and drove 
him on the coaſt of Zealand, where he muſt 


| have periſhed without any other enemies than winds, 


waves, rocks and ſands, had not Providence re- 
ſerved him to experience farther dangers. The 
Engliſh, well knowing that they muſt ſhare in one 


common deſtruRion if they purſued, prudently gave 
over the chace; and the Duke, having now no 


other views than thoſe of ſelf-preſervation (the wind 


changing at the very inſtant of his greateſt danger) 


called a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
to fail for Spain by the northern paſſage. In this 


reſolution they weighed anchor, but a ſtorm aroſe. 


which croſſed their hopes for. a time, and left them 


once more to the mercy. of the Engliſb, who now 


being ſenſible of their deſign, purſued them to the 


Frith of Edinburgh, though with no other advan» 


tage than that of. Laing their crippled ſhips ſtill | 


1 are, and thereby he them to the fury of the 
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fl tempeſt that happened, which afterwards almoſt £ 

entirely deſtroyed them. S 
In -the ſeveral engagements on the Britiſh Gags: ; 

fifteen of their ſtouteſt tips, beſides tranſports, 

were either deſtroyed or taken: on the coaſt of: 

Ireland ſome were ſunk, ſome. daſhed to JR” 
againſt the rocks, ſome run on the ſands, and were 

burnt by the Spaniards themſelves. Between the 
rivers of Lochfoille and Lochſwilly on the north 
coaſt, nine were ſtranded, and the crews forced to 

ſeek 557 ſuccour among the wild Triſb. In the Bay 
of Calbeggy three more were run upon rocks, and 
moſt of the men periſhed. . In the Bay of Barreys, 

a large ſhip of 1000 tons, and '54 fine braſs cannon, 
was ſunk, and al! on board perithed, except'ſixteen,' 
who by their apparel ſeemed perſons of great dif= 
tinction. On the coaſt of Thomond two ſhips mor& 
periſhed, one whereof they fired; the other was of 
St. Sebaſtian's, and had 300 men on board, 
240 of whom were drowned: Before Sir Tyrlgh 
Obrien's houſe another great hip. was loſt, fup- _ 

poſed to be a galleas. In ſhort, from the 2ift of Ld 
July, when this vaunting armada firſt appeared in 

the Britiſb Channel, until the 10th of September, 

when the ſhattered remains of it paſſed the Irib 
coaft, it ſhould ſeem that it had not had one good 
day or night; ſo that of 132 ſhips that arrived in 
the Channel, ſcarce 70 of them returned home 
again ; and of 30,000 ſouls on board; upwards of * . 
20, oo were either killed, drowned, or remained 
priſoners in England. Such was the fate of this 
vain-glorious enterprize, which received the blefling - 
of the Pope, and which he Pronounced Invincible, — 
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4. Account of fome Reliquies found 3 in the Ships cap- 


5 | tured on this occaſion, with other Guriofi ei 


5 . The common ſoldiers pikes, 18 feet long, 
pointed with long ſharp 4.8 and ſhod with j iron, 
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Which were deſigned to keep off the horſe to faci- 


litate the landing of the foot. 
2. The Spamſh officers lances, - finely engraved : 
theſe were formerly gilt, but the gilding is now al- 


moſt worn off with cleaning. — There is a ftory 


current concerning theſe, that, when Don Pedro 
de Valdez, already mentioned, . paſſed his examina- 


tion before Lord Burleigh, he told his. Lordſhip that 


thoſe fine poliſhed lances were put on board to bleed 


the Engliſb with; to which that Nobleman replied 
jokingly, that, if he were not miſtaken, the Engli/h 


had performed that operation better on their good 
friends the Spaniards with worſe inſtruments. 

3. The Spani/h ranceurs, made in different 
forms, which were intended either to kill the men - 
on.'horſeback, or pull them off their horſes. At 
the back is a ſpike, with which they tell you they 
were to pick the roaſt beef out of the E ngliſhmen's | 
teeth. On one of them is piece of ſilyer coin, 
which they intended to make current : on it are 
three heads, ſuppoſed to be the Pope's, Phillip II's, 


and Queen Marys. This is a curioſity that moſt 
| Spaniards come to ſee. _ 


An uncommon piece of arms, being a piſtol | 
in a ſhield, ſo contrived as to fire the piſtol, and 


cover the body at, the ſame time with the ſhield. 
It is to be fired by a match-lock, and MP fight of 


the enemy is to be taken through a little ate in the 
ſhield, which is piſtol-proof. 


5. A ſmall train of ten ge "of pretty little 


_ - cannon, neatly mounted on proper carriages, being 


a preſent from the foundery of Londin to King 
Charles 1. when a child, to practiſe the art of gun- 


nery with. Theſe, though no part of the Spantſh 
[- 1 85 are yet a great curioſity. 


. The banner, with a crucifix upon it, which 
1 to have been carried before the Spaniſh general. 
On it is engraved the Pope's benediction before the 


Had ie 4 27 
Spaniſh fleet failed : for the Pope came to the water- 
fide, and on ſeeing the fleet, bleſſed it, and pro- 
nounced it INvINCIBLE, - © 
7. Daniſh and Saxon clubs, which weapons thoſe 
people jointly are ſaid to have uſed in their conqueſt 
of England, and are, perhaps, eurioſities of the 
greateſt antiquity of any in the Tower, having lain 
there above 850 years. The warders call them the 
womens' weapons, becauſe, ſay they, the Britih 
women made prize of them, when, in one night, 
they all conſpired together, and cut the throats of 
35000 Danes, the greateſt piece of ſecrecy the 
 Exaglihþ women ever kept, for which they have ever 
ſince been honoured with the right hand of the man, 
the upper end of the table, and the firſt cut of every 
diſh of victuals they happen to like beft. Indeed, 
in 1002, a prodigious ſlaughter was mam! of the 
| Danes, on the Feast of St. Brice, not bv the ſecret 
orders of the women alone, but by the private or- 
ders of Ethelred II. who commanded his officers on 
that day to extirpate the whole race of the Danes 
at once, ſparing. neither man, womzn nor child ; 


which orders were ſo punQually obeyed, that only 


4 3 i 20 " , 2 45 + 22 eie 
Wet Fern CN IET HS IE Wl CORR RE EL , 


about 16, who got on board a ſhip, eſcaped ; but 
theſe, alarming their countrymen, afterwares re- 
turned, and took a ſevere revenge. 

8. T he Spaniſh cravats, as they are called; ; theſes 
are engines of torture, made of iron, and put on 
board to lock the feet, arms and head of Engliſh 
| hereticks together.- 

9. Spaniſh bilboes, mae of iron likewiſe, to 
yoke the priſoners two and two. 

10. Spaniſh ſhot, which are of four fetus 9 

ſhot, ſtar-ſhor, chain ſhot and link-ſhot; all ad- 

mirably contrived, as well ſor the deſtruction of 

maſts and rigging of ſhips, as for ſweeping the decks 
of their men. But _ attribute the 1 invention om 0 
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theſe to Admiral Drake, to be employed againſt the 


Spaniards. 


11. Spaniſb ſpadas, poiſoned. at the points, 2 
that if a man received but ever fo flight a wound 


With one of theſe, it proved certain death. 


12. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears;. ſome whereof 
15 curiouſly engraven, and. inlaid with gold. 
The axe with which Queen Aun Bullen 
Ln of. Queen Elizabeth) was beheaded. This 
was performed May 19, 1536, alittle beforenoon, 
by an executioner ſent for on purpoſe from Calais: 
At the time of her death ſhe was not quite 30 years 
of age, and fell a facrifice to the jealouſy. and ca- 


price of Henry VIII. to whom ſhe was lawfully mar- 


ried. The Earl of. E/zx, Queen Elizabeth's favou- 


rite, was likewiſe beheaded with the ſame axe. 


14. A Speni/h pole-axe, uſed for boarding ſhips. 
dg. . Thumb-ſcrews, of which there were ſeveral 


cheſts full on board the Spaniſ fleet. The uſe 


they were intended for is ſaid to have been, to ex- 
tort confeſſion from the Engliſb where their money 
was hid, had. that. cruel people prevailed. Certain: 
it is, that after the defeat, the whole converſation 
of the court and country turned upon the diſcoveries 


made by the Spaniſh. priſoners, of the racks, the. N 


wheels, and the whips of wire, with which they 


were to ſcourge the Engliſh. The moſt noted he- 


reticks were to be put to death; thoſe that ſurvived- 


were to be branded on the forchead with a hot iron; 


and the whole form of government, both i in church 
and ſtate, was to have been overturned. 

16. The Spani/o morning-ftar, a Jefiruftive en- 
gine reſembling a ftar, deſigned to prevent the 
f from boarding. 35 

The Spaniſb General's palbert, covered Sik 5 


| (on A} * nails of this weapon are double gilt; 


and on its top is the Pope 5 heads Eurieuſty en- 


Eraven. 


Add Curioni tiis. "as; 
. Spaniſh battle-axe, ſo contrived, . ay to 
ſtrike four holes in a man's head at once ; and has 
_ a piſtol in its handle with a match-lock, _ 

King Henry the VIlIth's walking-ſtaf, 
which has three match-lock piſtols in it, with co- 
verings to keep the charges dry. With this ſtaff 
the warders tell you the King walked round the 

city ſometimes, to ſee that the conſtables did their 
duty; and one night as he was walking near the 
foot of the bridge, the conſtable ſtopped him to 
know what he did with ſuch an unlucky weapon at 


that time of night; upon which the King iftruck - 


him ; but the conſtable calling the watchmen to his 
| aſfiſtance, his Majeſty was apprehended, and eon- 
veyed to the Poultry Compter, where he lay confined: 
till morning, without either fire or candle : when 
the keeper was informed of the rank of his priſoner, 
hediſpatcheda meſſenger to the conſtable, who came 
trembling with fear, expecting nothing but to be 
| hanged, drawn and quartered; but inſtead of-that the 
King applauded his reſolution in honeſtly doing his 
duty, and made him a handſome preſent. fy 
20. A large wooden cannon, called Policy y, 6. 
cauſe, ſay your guides, when Henry VIII. beſieged 
Bulloign, the roads being impaſſable for heavy can- 
non, he cauſed a number of theſe wooden ones to 
be made, and mounted on proper batteries before 
the town, as if real cannon, which to terrified the 
French commandant, that when he beheld ſuch a 
formidable train, as he thought, juſt ready to play, 
he gave up the town without firing a ſhot. _ : 
The laſt thing they ſhew of the Spani/b welle 16 

their General's ſhield, not worn, but carried before 
him as an enſign of honour. On it are depicted, in 
curious workmanſhip, the labours of Hercules, and 

other curious allegories, which ſeem to throw a 
ſhade on the ſkill of modern artiſts. The date is 


1376; and an "Kron, well en, Aaduite- 
3 a 
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| opprimitur £379 —alluding to Hercules gc Cacus- 


for „ 20g with his wife. 
QUEEN ELIZABET H at Til BURY. 


A the upper end of the room is a great canopy, 
incloſed with Gothic arches and pillars, which, 
when drawn up, preſents to view one of the moſt , 
grand and beautiful ſcenes of any within the Tower. 
It repreſents Queen Elizabeth juſt alighted from her 
horſe to review, her troops at Tab. She is ſu- 
perbly dreſſed in the armour ſhe wore on that occa- 
ſion, with a rich white ſilk petticoat, curiouſlly or- 
namented with pearls, &c. her robe, or upper dreſs, 
ie rich crimſon ſattin, laced with gold, and ifringe; 
her hair finely decorated with pearls, &c. By her 
ſide ſtands a, beautiful cream coloured horſe, his. 
bridle curiouſly ornamented, and ſaddle covered with 
crimſon velvet, gold lace and fringe. At the horſe's 
head: ſtands the Queen's page, holding the bridle: 
with his left hand, and the Queen's helmet adorned 
with white feathers, in his right hand: the, page is. 
dreſſed in a ſilk ſnuff- coloured garment lined with 
. blue, and a blue {ilk ſaſh fringed with gold, accord- 

ing to the faſhion of that time. . | 

There are in this Place two F lags, ant by: Tank 
Rodney in the Ye} Indies, and ſome otber curioſi⸗ 
ties of inferior note. 298 


Of the SMALL ARMOURY. 


IO this amazing repoſitory you are tetup a ſpa· > 
cious ſtair caſe, when. on entering the Ar- 
moury, you behold, almoſt at one view, compleat 
fuits of arms for upwards of 100,000 men, all 
bright, and perfectly ready for immediate uſe, as 
a number of men are conſtantly employed in an ad- 
jacent ent, to poliſh and keep them bright. 
To ſupport the centre wy the room there are ver 2 


And Sri „ 


noble columns, round which are piſtols formed. 
in a ſerpentine direction to the top. Of the diſpo- 
ſition of the arms in this place, no deſeription can 
convey to the mind an adequate idea. Vou are 
{truck with wonder and amazement at your fiiſt 
entering this room (which is the whole length of 
the building, 345 feet,) at the artful and beautifur 
manner in which all the,arms are arranged. _ 
1. A riſing and ſetting ſun, with the olories- 
round each, delineated by ſwords, hangers, &. 
near which are the heads of 80 e and Titus 
Veſpafian. © 
22. Swords and' bayonets, arranged in he ſhape 
of fans. . 

3. Some arms taken at Bath, in the year 171 55 

which are different from all others in the Tower, 
having what they call dog locks, which- have a 
catch, to ſecure them from going off at half cock. 
4 Hayonets and piſtols. put up in the form of 
half moons and fans, with the imitation of a target 
in the centre, made up of bayonets: theſe bayonets, 
of which you will obſerve ſeveral other fans com- 
poſed, are of the earlieſt invention, having plu 


handles, which go into the mazzle of the gun in“ 


ſtead of over it, which prevented the fring of the 


piece while the bayonet was on. 
A curious device formed with ſwords and 


pikes; reſembling a triurophaF arch. « 


6. An eagle, with the roſe and crown, furround- | 


ed with a multitude of e artfully arranged. 
7. King John. 
8. A lion and unicorn, encircled with piſtols, ” 
9. Henry IH. who reigned 56 years. | 
0 An eagle, ſimilar to the above. 


= The Farl of Mar's ſhield. 


= The Higlander? s arms, . in 1715, par- | 


ticularly the Earl of ZZar's fine piece, exquiſitely 
wrought, , and inlaid with mother of pearl; alſo. 4 
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Highland broad ſuord, with which. a Highlande: 
ſtruck Gen. Evans over the head, and at one blow 
cut him through his hat, wig, and iron ſxull-· cap; 


on which that General is ſaid to have ſhot him dead. 
Here is alſo the ſword of juſtice, having a ſharp 


point, and the ſword of mercy, having a blunt | 


point, carried before the Pretender when proclaimed 


in Scotland in 1715; ſome of the Highlanders 
piſtols, the Docks being all of iron; alſo a High- 
lander's Loughabor axe, with which it is faid Col. 


_ Gardner was killed at the battle of Pre/fon Pans. 
13. The arms taken from Sir William Perkins, 


Sir John Friend, &c. concerned in the aſſaſſination 
plot in 1696, among which is ſhewn the very blun- 
derbuſs with which they intended to ſhoot King 


William near Turnham Green, in his way to Hampton 
Court; alfo the carbine with which Charnect under- 
took to ſhoot that monarch as he rode a hunting. 


- 14. A large pair of gates, formed of halberts, 


with an archway compoſed of piſtols, with cartouch 
| boxes ſuſpended to bandeliers, the whole having a 
very curious effect. 

15. A ſtar and garter, with the thiſtle, roſe nd. 
crown, decorated with piſtols and other arms, and 
beautifully adorned with a variety of emblematical 
devices, curiouſly wrought. 


16. A fpear, brought from 1 one of the 
Sandivich I the South feas, by Capt. Cler e. 
This is a very terrible inſtrument: it is four feet 


nine inches long, finely tapered all the way to the 
Point. It is made of a very hard wood, ſomething 
like Brazil. It is jagged for about ſix or ſeveninches 


from the point, which occaſions it to mangle the 


| body very much in withdrawing it from the wound. 
Tt was an inſtrument ſomewhat ſimilar to this which 
the natives uſed in murdering the unfortunate Capt. 


Cooke, whoſe unhappy cataſtrophe muſt always be : 


remembered WI the greateſt ſorrow... 


- 


Aid CU Res ITE 22 

17. Carbines for cavalry, very. ornamentally diſ- 
poſed... '-. 
18. On the ſouth fide of the room is a figure re- 
preſenting Jupiter in his car, drawn by eagles, 
upon the clouds, hurling his thunder, with a rain- 
bow over him, all finely carved, and decorated 
with bayonets. 

19. Henry the Veh 285 Henry VI. . 

20. Meduſa's head, a called the Witch 


of Endor, within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, 


with ſnakes repreſented as ſtinging her. Fhe fea- 
tures are finely carved, and the whole figure con- 
trived with wonderful art, This terminates the 
north de. 

A diſcerning eye will diſcover tack: a ones 
variety of pleaſing and agreeable objects, almoſt all 
of which are made up: with different ſorts of arms 
curiouſly diſpoſed, as no deſcription can. poſſibly | 
convey. an adequate idea of; it is therefore proper 
that every one who has a taſte for the admirable 
combinations of art, ſhould gratify that paſſion with 
the ſight of a curioſity, the nobleſt of its kind the 
world Ore: 


hd 


Of the "I 148 of ARTILLERY, 


ENEATH the Small Armoury, on a ground- 


| floor of equal dimenſions, is the Royal Train 

of Artillery, which one cannot view without a kind 
ol awful dread. * To ſee ſo many, and ſuch various 
engines of deſtruction, before whoſe dreadful thun- 
der, churches, palaces, pompous edifices, the no- 
bleft works of human genius, fall together in one 


common and undiſtinguiſhed ruin; one cannot, I 


ſay, reflect upon this without wiſhing that the. 
horrible invention had {till lain in embrio. - Milton's. 
making Satan the inventor of theſe infernal engines, 

is not to be conſidered as one of the leaſt of the 
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| Deauties in his ſublime poem. Satan, after in- 
forming his crew of the fiery ſpume and combuſti- 


ble matter contained in the bowels of - the earth, | 
proceeds to Gard | 


Theſe, in their dark nativity, the . 
Shall yield us; pregnant with infernal flame ; 
EFhich into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at the other bire with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, ſhall ſend forth 
From fur, with thund'ring noiſe, among our foes 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſ»all daſh 
0 pieces and o 'erwheim SIO andes 
Adverſe. 


| You are in this place firſt ſhewn two copper 


cannon, 3 pounders, taken from before the French 


Governor's houſe at Quebec; two mortars, and 


twenty one fine pieces of cannon, which were 


brought from Cherburgh when that place was at- 


tacked by the Engliſb in the war before laſt. They 
are fine pieces, but ſome of them were ſpiked by 


the enemy. 
2. Two large pieces of cannon, employed by 


Admiral Vernon before Carthagena ; they have each 


a large ſcale driven out of their muzzles by balls 
from the caſtle of Bocca Chica. | 
Tuo carved pieces, of excellent workman - 


C ſhip, preſented by the city of London to the young 


Duke of Ghucefter, Queen nw" 8 . to learn 


him the art of war. 


4. Four ſmall mortars in miniature, for the 
throwing hand grenadoes, the invention of Col. 
Brown. They are fired with a lock like a com- 
mon gun; but have not been introduced into 


practice. 


5. Two fine braſs cannon, taken 2 the walls 


of /7 0 by Lord Cobham i in . Their breaches 


Ad CuntosITIES. | EE 


repreſent lions couchant, with the effigies of St. 


Barbary, to whom they were dedicated. 


6. A petard, for burſting open caſtle or city gates. x 


7. A large train of fine braſs battering, cannon, 
24 pounders, never yet uſed. : 

8. A parcel of cannon, of new invention, from 
6 to 24 pounders. Their ſuperior excellence con- 
ſiſts, firſt, in their lightneſs, the 24 pounders 
weighing not quite 1700 wt, whereas formerly 
they weighed 5000; the reſt are in proportion; and 
2dly, in "the contrivance for levelling them, which 
is by a ſcrew, inſtead of beds and coins. This new 
method is more expeditious, and faves two men to 
a gun, and is ſaid to be the invention of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland. | 

. Braſs mortars, 13 inches diameter, which 
throw a ſhell of 300 weight; with a number of 
lefſer mortars, and ſhells in proportion. 

10. A carcaſe, which they fill at ſieges with 
pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles, to ſet towns on 
fire; it is thrown out of an 18-inch mortar, and 
will burn two hours where it happens to fall. 


11. A Spaniſh mortar, of 12 inches diameter, 


taken on board a ſhip i in the Veſt Indies. 
12. Six French pieces of cannon, 6 pounders, 


taken from the rebels at the battle of Culloden, 5 


fought April 16, 1746. The battle laſted but 35 


minutes, and the ſlaughter was ſo great, that 3000 


rebels fell on the ſpot: it is ſaid that Lord Kingftor's 


horſe, each man, on an average, killed 10 or 12 
of them in the purſuit, | 

13. A beautiful piece of opens; made for 
King Charles I, when Prince of Wales. It is finely 
ornamented with ſeveral emblematical devices, 
among which is an eagle, e a thunder: bolt 
in the clouds, 

14. A train of held- 8 called the galloping 
train, carrying a ball of one pound anda half each. 
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15. A deſtroying engine, that throws 30 hand- | 
granadoes at once, and is fired by a train. 

16. A moſt curious braſs cannon, the ornament- 
ing of which is ſaid to have coſt 200l. It is in- 
ſcribed with the makers? name, Thomas and Richard 
Pitt. 1608, who undoubtedly deſerve great. credit 
for the performance. | 
17. A piece with ſeven bores, for throwing o 
many buliets at once; and another with three; 
made as early as Henry VIIIth's time. | 

18. The drum- major's chariot of ſtate, with the 
kettle drums placed; it is drawn by four white 
horſes, at the head of the train, when upon a march. 

19. Two French field pieces, taken at the battle 
of Hochſtadt, in 1704, in which the French had 
12, 0% men killed, 5600 wounded, and more than 
30,000 taken priſoners, 

20. An iron cannon, of the Belt invention. being 
bars of iron hammered together, and hooped from 
top-to bottom with iron-hoops, to prevent its burſt- 
ing. It has no-carriage, but was to be moved from 
place to place by means of {1x Tings, fixed to it at 


Proper diſtances. 


21. A huge mortar, weighing upwards of 6000 
weight, and throwing a ſhell 5co weight two miles: 
this mortar was fired ſo often againſt Namur, in 
King William's time, that the very touch-hole is 
melted for want of giving it time to cool. = This | 
ſiege is one of the moſt memorable in hiſtory. The 
place was thought impregnable, and yet taken 
from a compleat army within, headed by a marſhal 
of France, in the ſight of 100,000 men that came 
to relieve it. Lord Cutts commanded the Engliſb 
at the general aſſault of the calle, where he ac- 
quired the name of the Engliſh Salamander. Scarcely 
an officer or foldier in his corps came off unhurt ; 
the greateſt part fell in the action, chan which no 
one Was ever more deſperate. 


Md CouRbos EIA; 37 
22. A fing twiſted braſs: Cannon, 12 feet long, 
made in Edibard the Vith's time, called Queen 
Elizabeth's pocket- piſtol, , which your guide, by 
way of joke, will tell you, ſhe uſed to wear on her 
Tight fide when ſhe rode a hunting. 
23. Two braſs cannon, three bores. each, 74 cars 

rying 6 pounders, taken by the Duke of Marlbe- 
rough at the battle of Ramilies,.,. Here the famous 
French houthold troops, which: had been boaſted 
of as impenetrable, were totally defeated and ruined; 
the French loſt 80co men ee and had 6000 
taken priſoners. 

24. A mortar that throws nine ſhells at a time, 
out of which the . balloons. were fired at the hrs” 
works played off in the year 17406. 

25. A very beautiful piecę of braſs 9 
curiouſly ;wrought,. with Lord Ligentex's. coat of 
arms on it, and his name and titles, and the names 
of the reſt of the principal Officers of Ordnance. 

| Beſides thoſe above enumerated, there are in this 

ſtore room a vaſt number of braſs cannon, all new 
together with ſponges, ladles, rammers, haridſpikes, 
wadhooks, &c. with which the walls are lined all 
round; and under the cicling there hang on poles 
uppwards of 4000 harneſſes for horſes, beſides ac- 
coutrements for men, drag. ropes, Kc? & c. This 
room, Which is about 380 feet in length, 50 wide, 
and 24 high, has a ſpacious paſſage in the middle, 
on each fide. of which the artillery are placed. In it 
are 20- pillars for ſupporting. the Small. Armoury | 
above, fin which we ſhould have noticed the fol- 
lowing articles, captured in a French ſhip: on her 
voyage from Malta to France, when that iſland 
was taken by the French: A very curious braſs 
cannon,, and the flags of Malta.] all hung round 
with implements of war; and the trophies of 
ſtandards, colours,,, &C, e from the enemy. 
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D the HORSE ARMOURY. 
ERE the ſpectator is entertained with a pet- 
fe& repreſentation of thoſe illuſtrious Kings 
and: Heroes of our own nation, of whoſe gallant 
actions he has heard and read 2 much; all of them _ 
equipped and ſitting on horſeback, in the ſame 


bright and ſhining armour they were uſed to wear 


at the very time when thoſe glorious deeds were 
performed. But before you are admitted to the 
preſence of theſe monarchs, you are ſhewn the mo- 


del of a moſt wonderful machine, invented, and firſt 


erected at Derby, by Sir Thomas Teembe, for the 
purpoſe of making organzine or thrown ſilk. This 
itleman, after immenſe labour, and with the 


aſſiſtance of a friar, compleated this machine, an 


brought it into uſe, for which he was allowed by 


Parliament in the year 1742, 14,000). It contains 


26,580 Wheels, 97,740 movements, and makes 
the aſtoniſhing quantity of 318,504,660 yards in 
twenty four hours 3 all the movements are FR to 


work by one water wheel. 


In aſcending the ſtair caſe, juſt as you come to 
the landing- place, you will ſee the figure of a gre- 
nadier in his accoutrements, as if upon duty, with 


bis piece reſting upon his arm, which at the firſt 
glance you will be apt to miſtake for real life, ſo 
Admirably has the painter diſcovered the excellence 


of his art in the repreſentation of this centinel. 
Having entered the room, you firſt behold a vaſt 
number of iron caps and breaft plates, moſt of 
which were in uſe it. fotmer wars; but the only 


ene which was wont to be ſhewn as a great curioſity, 


Hangs upon a beam on the left hand as you paſs thro? 


the entry; it has the lower edge of the left fide 


carried away by a flant ftroke of a cannon ball; 


5 und, as an old watder uſed to tell the ſtory, the 


rim of the man's belly that wore it, and part of his 
dowels, were carried away at the ſame time; not- 


ticed ever lince. 
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| wit ding which, being put under the care of a 


fkilful ſurgeon, the man recovered, and lived ten 


years after wards. This ſtory the old warder con- 


ſtantly told to all ſtrangers, till his late Royal High- 
neſs. Frederick Prince of Wales, coming to view the 


5 curiokties of the Tower, and it falling to the old 


man's lot to attend his Highneſs, when he came to 
this breaſt- plate he repeated his accuſtomed. tale: 
his Royal Highneſs liſtened to him with ſeeming 

pleaſure, and when he had done, Jooking at him 


with a ſmile “ And what. friend,“ ſaid he, is 


there ſo extraordinary in all this? I remember my- 
felf to have read in a book of. a foldier, who had 
his head cleft in two ſo dextrouſly by his enemy, 
that one half of it fell on one ſhoulder, and 


the other half on the oppoſite ſhoulder; aud, yet, 
on his comrade's clapping the two ſides nicely to- 
jan again, and binding them cloſe with his hand- 


erchief, the man did well, drank his pot of ale.at 
night, and ſcarcely recollected that he had been 


| hurt,” This ſtory, ſo ſeaſonably applied, put all 


the company that attended his Royal Highneſs into 
a horſe laugh, which jo chagrined the old warder, 
that he never had courage to tell his flory again, ſo 
that the poor. battered breaſt- -plate has lain unno- 


LY 


"Theſe breaſt-plates were almoſt all in uſe in the 


German war, but were not thought neceſſary at 


firſt, till the want of them was felt at the battle of 


Dottingen, when the black muſketeers of the enemy 
being covered with their cuiraſſes (the ſame piece 


of armour, with the addition of a back-piece) pierced 
the very lines of our army, and rode up undaunted 


to the muzzles of our guns, till being flanked by 


our foot, and il) ſupported by their own troops, 
they were forced to retire, though with an incon- 


ſiderable loſs, conſidering their. deſperate attempt. 


This plainly diſcoyered the great uſc of breaſt- Paton, 
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and fders 5 were ſent to England for the immediate 


embarkation'of all that were in the: Tower fit for 


ſervice.” In the wars of Queen Ame there was the 
firhe omiſſion, till the Duke of Marl. ugh, being 
Eonvinced of the diſadvantage his horſe fought under, 
againſt an enemy, entr; enched as it were in iron, 
ſent Lord Cad:gan over, Who went himſelf to the 
Tower, and choſe out as many breaſt and back-' 

plates as he could find fit for his purpoſe; ; but the 
Duke would not ſuffer the latter to be worn, being, 
he ſaid; an uſeleſs incumberance, for he was lure 
his men would never ſhew their backs fo the enemy. 
Moſt of theſe bteaſt-plates are muſket- proof; they 
are quilted on the inſide, and ſo contrived as to 


cover the whole trunk of the body, and yet by 


the manner of fixing them on are very little trouble 
to the wearer. There are likewiſe to be ſeen here 


a great many cuiraſſes taken from the French out 


of a ſhip called the Holy Ghoſt, and marked Torras, 
perhaps the Admiral's name. ; 
What has been ſaid is rather by way of remark 


than deſcription. When you enter the room, the 


firſt thing your conductor preſents to your view is, 
I. The figures. of the Horſe and Foot, ſuppoſed 


to o be drawn up in military order to attend the Kings 


on the other {ide of the houſe; theſe figures are as 


big as life, and have a grand appearance. 
' 2, A large tilting lance of Churlts Brandon, Duke 


of Suffolk. King Henry the VIIIth's General in 
France, This 10 Pee excelled at the then fa- 
ſhionable diverſion of tilting, and engaging King 


Henry VIII. who was likewiſe" paſſionately fond of 
that exerciſe, gave the King ſuch a ſhock with his 
ſpear, that had like to have "<oft him his life. The 
Duke's valour had indeed been ſufficiently tried in 
France, when he attended the Princeſs Mary on 
her marriage with Zours XII. On this occation, 

Francis of 75 als, preſumptive heir to the Crown 


— 
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of France,” being willing to give ſome proof of his 
valour, cauſed juſts to be proclaimed ; theſe juſts 


continued three days, in which 305 men at arms 


were anſwered by their defendants; of whom ſome 
were fo hurt that they died ſoon after: Francis, as 


Was thought, intending an affront to the Duke, 


cauſed a German, the ſtrongeſt about the Court, to 


be armed ſecretly, and to preſent himſelf : they 


both did well; yet the Duke at laſt,” with the butt 
end of his ſpear, ſtruck the German till he ſtag- 
gered, and then the rail was let fall: having 
breathed awhile, they renewed the fight, when 
the Duke ſo mauled the German about the head, 
that the blood guſhed out at his noſe and ears, and 
then he was ſecretly conveyed away. Before this 


encounter, the. Duke had likewiſe unhorſed a gen- 


tleman at tilts, and hurt him deſperately. 
3. A compleat ſuit of tilting armour, ſuch as the 


Kings, Nobility, and the Gentlemen at arms. 


uſed to exerciſe in on horſeback ; at which diverſion 


one of the Kings of. France is ſaid to have been 


killed by a ſhiver of a ſpear ſtriking him in the eye. 


Likewiſe the tilting lance, the reſt for the tilting- 


lance, with the grand guard, and the flits before 


the eye, through which they take the ſight. 


4. A compleat ſuit of armour, made for King 


Henry VIII. when he was but 18 years of age, 
rough from the hammer: it is at leaſt ſix feet high, 


and the joints in the hands, arms and thighs, knees 


and feet, play like the joints of a rattle-ſnake, and 
are moved with all the facility imaginable, The 
method of learning the execiſe of tilting was upon 
wooden horſes ſet on caſtors, which by the ſway of 
the body could be moved every way ; fo that by 

frequent practice the rider could ſhift, parry, ſtrike, 


. Unhorſe, and recover, with ſurpriſing dexterity. 


Some of the horſes in this Armoury have undoubt- 
edly been made uſe of ag this purpoſe ; and. it is 


— 
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not a great many years ſince the caſtors were taken 
off their feet. | 

A little ſuit of armour 5 for King Charles 
1. hots he was Piince of Wales, and about ſeven 


- years of age, with a piece of armour for his horſe's 


bead; the whole moſt Suren wrought, and in- 


fie : 


6. Lord Courcy's armour, he, as the aides | 
tell you, was grand champion in Freland, and as a 
proof, ſhew you the very ſword he took from the 
grand champion in France; for which valiant action 
he and all his ſucceſſors have the privilege of wear- 


ing their hats in the King's preſenc&#-Ir is re- 
corded of this gallant Nobleman, that when a con- 


ipiracy was formed againſt him in Velund by his 
own ſervants, at the inſtigation of Hugh de Lug, 


who was jealons of his power; though he was be- 


trayed at his devc tione, he laid 77 « of the conſpira- 
tors dead at his feet before he was oyerpowered. 
He was afterwards committed priſoner to the Tower 
of London; and it is no improbable conjecture, 
that what is ſhewn is the very armour he brought 
with him to that prifen. 

Real coats of mail, called brigandine Pelett 3 
they conſiſt of ſmall bits of ſteel, ſo artfully quilted 
one over another, as to reſiſt the point of a ſword, 
and, it is thought, of a muſket bullet, and yet they 
are ſo flexible, that you may bend your body in 
them any way, as well as in ordinary cloathing. 

8. An Indian ſuit of armur, ſent as a preſent to 
King Charles II. from the Great Mogul: this is 
indeed a great curioſity: it is mace of iron quills 
about two inches long, finely japanned, and ranged 
in rows, one row flipping over another very artifi- 
cially ; they are bound together with fill: twiſt very 
ſtrong : they are uſed in that country againſt darts 
and en * or unpoifone), 
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9. A neat little ſuit of armour; on which is a 
aarved figure repr efenting Richard Nuke of York, 
King Edward the IVth's youngeſt ſon, who, with 
| his brother Edward V. were ſmothered in the 
Bloody Tower by order of Richard III. commonly 
called Crook-back'd Richard, their uncle and 
guardian. The manner of their deaths, as related 
by ſome hiſtorians, is this: one Sir James Jyrrel, 
a ftrong reſolute fellow, having an order from the 
King for that purpoſe, and employing one Miles 
Forreſt, a common ruffan, and J Digl-en, his 
own groom, thoſe two wretches by night entered 
the room where the young princes, attended only 
by one ſervant, were- confined, and while they 
ſlept ſuiothered them both in their bed cloaths. 
. Aſter this yrrel cauſed them to be buried at the 
flair foot, deep. under ground, here there bones 
were aQually found in the reign of King Charles II. 
See more of this in the hi/ory of ” Weſtminſter-abbey, . 
10. The armour of the great Jahn of Gaunt, 
Nuke ef Lancaſter, who wis the fon of a king - the 
father of a king, and the uncle of a king, hint Was 
never king himſelf, Dugllale ſays, that! more kings 
and ſovercign princes ſprang ſrom bis loins chan 
from any king i in Chr Hendom. He was interred, 
with Blanch, his firſt wife, on the north ſide of the 
choir of the old cathedral church of St. Paul; and 
on his monument hung his proper helmet and ſpear, 
as alſo his target, covered with horn, which pre- 
cious relics were unfortunately conſumed with 
that ſtately edifice itſelf, by the dreadful fire of 
London. The armour here ſhewn is ſeven foot 
high, and the ſword and lance of an enormous fize. 
11. The droll figure of Wi Somers, as the 
warders tell you, King Henry VIIIth's jeſter; an 
honeſt man, ſay they, of a woman's making. He 
bad a handſome woman to his wife, who made him 


a cuckold ; and wears his horns on his head becauſe 
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they ſhould not wear holes in his pockets. He 
would neither helieve king, queen, nor any about 
the court that he was a cuckold, till he put his 
ſpectacles on to ſee, being a little dim- ſighted, as 
all cuckolds ſhould bein which antick manner he 
is here repreſented. + 
12. A collar of torments, which, ſay your con- 
ductors, uſed formerly to be put about the necks of 
the women that cuckolded their huſbands, or ſcolded 
at them when it happened that they came home 
late; but that cuſtom is left off now-a days, as 
ſmiths could not be found to make them faſt 
enough, and as moſt married men would want them 
at ſome time or other. 
WE come how to the line of kings, which, to 
follow the mode of your conductors, we muſt re- 
verſe the order of their chronology, and deſcribe 
the laſt firſt; as 
1. His late Majeſty, King George VL. ina com- 
| pleat ſuit of armour, ſitting with a ſword in his 
hand on a white horſe richly capariſoned, having a 
rofuſion of ornamental trappings. This Monarch 
was born at Hanover on the 3oth of October, 1683, 
came to the crown on the death of his father George 
I. June 11, 1727; and died Oct. 25, £700, ut; 
his palace at Ken/ſ7 ington. 
2. King George I. in a compleat ſuit of armour, 
ſitting, with a truncheon in his hand, on a white 
| horſe, richly capariſoned, Mving a fine Turkey 
bridle gilt with gold, with a globe, creſcent, and 
ſtar, velvet furniture laced with gold, and gold 
trappings. This prince was born in 1660; came 
to the crown on the death of Queen Ame, Au- 
guſt 1, 1714; and died June LI, 1727, on his 
Journey to Hanover. 
3. King Milliam III. dreſſed in the very ſuit of 
armour worn oF Edward the Black Prince, ſon of 
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Edward III. in the famous battle of Cre/ſy, wherein 
the French loſt. 11 princes, 18 bannerets, 1200 


knights, 1500 gentlemen at arms, 4000 ſquires, 


who were mounted on horſeback, aànd © 30,0007 
common men. He is mounted- on a ſorrel horſe, 


whoſe furniture is green velvet, embroidered 'with . 


filver, and holds in "his right band 2 flaming ſwords - 


The battle of the Boyne, in Ireland, and the taking 


of Namur, are the only memorable victories of this 


Warlike King, who was born in 16505 aſcended 


the Britiſh throne on the abdication of King James 


II. bis gather in law, Feb. 13, 1688; and died 
March. 8, 1702, by a fall from his horfe. 


4. King Charles II. dreſſed in the armour en ä 


was worn by the champion of England at the coro» 


nation of his late Majeſty. There is nothing very 


memorable in this King's ſtory, but his ſufferings 
and his reſtoration to the crown, after” twelve 
years baniſhment, He ſits with a truncheon in his 
band, on a fine horſe richly capariſoned with erim® 
ſon velvet laced with gold. He was born in 1630, 


ſucceeded to the throne on the death of his father 


Charles I. Jan. 3, 1649, and died Feb 6, 1684. 


5. King Charles I. in a rich ſuit of his own pro- 
per armour, gilt with gold, and curiouſly wrought,” . 
preſented to him by the city of London when he Was 


Prince of Il ates ; ; and in the ſame armour that was 


laid on the coffin at the funeral proceſſion of the late 


great Duke. of Marlborcugh ; on which occaſion a 


collar of $S's was added to it, and i is now round it. 
The civil wars in this king's reign, and his un 


timely death, afford à very melancholy. Hora 
Which will never be forgotten. He Was born in 
1600, ſucceeded his father King James I. March 


27, 1625, and was beheaded belore his own palace 
gates Jan. 30, 1649 2 


6. James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland; | 


By his ſuceceding to the throne of England, on the 
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death of Queen Elizabeth, the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, which till then had been at continual 


wars, were united under one head. He fits. on 


horſeback, with a trunckeon in his right hand, 

_drefled in a compleat ſuit of figured armour. He 
was born in 1566, mounted the En gl;fh throne 
March 24, 1603, and died March 27, "1625, after 
one of the. moſt inglorious reigns of any in the Bri- 


#/h hiſtory. 


7. King Edward VI. the fuſt Proteſtant prince 


that ever reigned in England (if the father of the 
reformation be excepted.) He is faid by fome to 
have been cut out of the womb of his mother, Lady 
Jane Seymour, who died twelve days after her de- 
livery. "The memorable acts of his reign are thoſe 
of charity and beneficence. He gave to. the citizens 
of Londen three hoſpitals, viz. Chriſt's, for the 


maintenance and education of poor citizens children; 
that of Brideruell, for bringing them up to trades; 


and that of St. Thomas for healing the ſick and 
diſeaſed. He is dreſſed in a moſt curious ſuit of 


ſteel armour, whereon are depicted, in different 
= compartments, - a vaſt variety of ſcripture pieces, 
alluding to battles, and other memorable paſſages. 
He fits on horſeback, like the reſt, with a truncheon 
in his right hand. Ha was born ener th, 1527, 
» I 11 coorge king Fanuary 315 1548, and died July 


» 1553: 


Lise Henry VIII. in vi own "EW armour, 


being of poliſhed ftee}, the foliages whereof are 
| gilt, or inlaid with gold. In his right hand he. bears 


a ſword; but whether of cruelty or mercy, will 
hardly, I chink, admit of a doubt. His reign is 
marked with the divorce and murder of wives, the 
deſtruction of religious houſes and monaſteries, and 
by a defiance of all laws divine and human. He was 
born June 28, 1491, ſucceeded his father entry VII. 


8 8 22, 150g, and died Me 1547. 


/ 
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q. Henry VII. who killed Richard III. in the 
3 battle of Boſworth Field, and, by mar- 
Tying Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Eward IV. 
united the two famous houſes ; of York and Lancafter, 
about whoſe claims ſuch a deluge of Englifh blood 
had been poured forth. This prince likewiſe holds 
a {word in his hand, and fits on horſeback, in a 
compleat ſuit of armour, finely wrought and waſhed 
with tilver. He was born in 1457; crowned OF, 

30, 1485, and died April 12, 1509. 

10. Edward V. who with his brother Richard, 
as before obferved, was ſmothered in the Tower: 
| he was proclaimed king, but never crowned, for 
which reaſon a crown is hung over his head: he is 
in a rich {uit of armour, finely decorated, and holds 
in his right hand a lance. . 
11. King Edward IV. father to the unhappy 1 
princes abovementioned: his reign is ſtained with 
blood and luſt: and though he was fartunate in moſt 
_of his battles, yet his victories were all at the 
expence of. his own ſubjects. At the battle of 
Tawton, 30,000 Engliſh are ſaid to have been killed; 
and during his reign, Guthrie fays, no les than | 
200,000 Engliſb Joſt their lives in the conteſt be- 
tween Henry of Lancafter and this Edward of Turk. 
He was equally formed for love and war; and his 
gallantries with the citizens wives, among whom 
was the famous Jane Shore, are ſtill remembered 
with deteſtation. He is here diſtinguiſhed by a ſuit 
of bright armour, ſtudded, and by holding i in his 
right hand a drawn ſword. He was born in 1441, 
began his reign March 4, 1460, and died in 1483. 

12. King Henry VI. who, though crowned King 

of France, loft all that kingdom. In his reign no 
leſs than ſixteen battles were fought at home and 
abroad. The bloody civil wars commenced between 
the houſes of ork and Lanca/ter, already mentioned. 


D 8 of Jack Cade, who entered London, 
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and beheaded Lord Say, happened in his reign. 
i "The: famous Jon, of Arc, or Maid of Orleans, 


car ted up alſo, and ſprcad her fame through all 
* urope, by raſing the ſiege of Orleans. In his time 
alſo the art of printing was firſt introduced into 
England, by William Caxten, a mercer, who erected 
a preſs in a chapel at /Pe/1min/ter, and thereby, laid 
the foundation of general erudition, This prince 
Was born in 1422, began his reign Augu/? 31, the 
| ſame year (being an infant). and was murdered in 
Wor Tower by the Duke of Glavce/ter.in 1461. 
The warlike and. victorious Henry V. who 
by Ks conqueſts in France gained immortal glory. 
He cauſed himſelf, to be declared. regent and pre- 
ſumptive heir of that kingdom. With only 9000 
125 1 ne defeated 15.000 French at the battle of 
Agincourt, | where: he took more priſoners than he 
had men in his army Near Harfteur 15,000 
" French were defeated by 1500 Engliſh. This 
prince, before he came to the cr.-wng was the con- 
ſtant companion of Sir J Fal/laff, He was born 
in 1389, n to reign. March 20, 1413, and 
died Auguſt Ly 1422. A ſhort reign, but full of 
lor! 
*|- * r . great John of Gaunt's 8 His 
reign is made infamous by a bloody ſtatute, to burn 
hereticks. He was notwithſtanding valiant; but 
his courage was employed to ſecure himſelf on the 
throne, to which he had but ſlight pretenſions. 
Four inſurrections againſt him were defeated, the 
greateſt of which he quelled himſelf by the battle of 
Shrewsbury, wherein Harry Hotſpur and 10,000 
rebels fell, beſides as many of his, own troops. He 
twice beat the Melſb, under Owen Glendower. He 
Was. born in 1357, aſcended the throne September 


: 20 5 1396, and died Marcß 20, 1423. 8 5 


155 Edward. III. John of Gaunt's father, and 
father to Edward the Black Prince, of: whom we 
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have already ſpoken; | Beſides the battle of -Greſſy, : 
the ever memorable battle of : Poi&iers was fought. _ | 
by this king, at which John King of France was | 
taken priſoner, and brought to England, where 
he met David King of Scots, priſoner there alſo; 
and theſe two, accompanied by the King of Eng- 
land and the King of Cyprus, who happened to be 
on his travels to the Angliſb court, were all enter- 
tained at a banquet by a citizen of London, at 
Vininer's Hall. David, King of Scots, was after 
wards ranſomed for 105000 marks; and John, King 
of France, for 500,600 crowns Edward the 
Black Prince died in 1376, to the inexpreſſible 
grief of the king and the whole nation; but his ſon, 
Richard Il. ſucceeded to the throne, whereby the 
famous John of Gaunt was excluded. Edward III. 
is repreſented here with a venerable grey beard, and 
in a ſuit of plain bright armour, with two crowns 
on his ſword, alluding. to the two kingdoms of 
France and England, of both which he was crowned 
king, and was the firſt who quartered the arms of 
France with his own; adding the motto, Dieu et 
mon Droit God and my Right. He was born in 
1312, called to the throne on the depoſition of his 
father, January 25, 1326, and died June 21, 1377s: 
after a glorious reign of 50 years. . 
16. Edward I. in a very curious ſuit of gilt ar- 
mour, with this peculiarity, that the ſhoes thereof 
are of mail. He is repreſented with a battle- axe in 
his hand, perhaps: to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt,, 
he being the only king. in the line who had employed 
his arms againſt: the Turks and Infidels, by an ex, 
pedition to the Holy Land. The warders telb you, 
that being there ſhot with a poiſoned arrow, his- 
queen, who accompanied him, ſucking the wound, 
ſhe died and he lived; and add, that he afterwards 
brought her corpſe over, and buried it in Nſimin - 
ier abb e but n reports this fact, tells 
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it thus: When her huſband was treacherouſſy F 
wounded by a Moor with a poiſoned dagger, and 


the wounds, . by reaſon of the melignity of the 
poiſon, could not be clofed.' ſhe licked them daily 
with her own tongue, and ſucked out the venemous 
humour; by the power. whereof he was entirely 


dcured of his wound, and ſhe efcaped unhurt.” This 
fact happened in 1272; the queen (Eleanor of 


Caſtile) died at Herdby i in Lincolnſhire, November | 


29, 1290, being eighteen | years aſter; from whence 


ſhe was carried to Y/e/tmin/ter- abbey, and there 
-pompouſly interred by order of her huſband: * This 


_ warlike prince conquered Wale: ; aſſerted a right of 


ſovereignty over Scotland; - raiſed Baliel to the” 


throne of that kingdom ;- and afterwards cited him 


before the Parliament at /Fefminfler, to anſwer to 
a complaint made againſt him by the Earl of Fife.” 
He was every where viftorious, and his reign is 
famed for adds of juſtice, and for being one of the 


faireſt in the Engliſb hiſtory. He was Dork: 12 39, 


made the cruſade in his father's life-time, and re- 


ceived the news of his death, and of his own ad- 


vancement'to the crown in his journey home. He 
began his reign, egen. _ ; e and died wy 


the bloody flux, July 7 
17. Firſt in the ts 1 laſt ſhewn; Tits 


William the Cinqueror, Duke of Normandy, in a 
- ſuit of plain armour. This waliant prince, baving 
with his Normans, cn ſome Pretence of right to the 
crown, invaded Eng laud, he byone deeiſive battle, 
accompliſhed his rest deen. This memorable 


dattle was fought Gerober TA, 1066, near Haſtings 
in Sulſſer; in which: King Harold; with the flower | 
of the ' Paplifh nobility; and beſt wartiors, were 
Again. Some authors affirm; that this victory was 
obtained by means of the brohd Arr. Ad long 
dow which the Norans were in poſſeſfion of, and. 
(an Which the Engllh ee Then: PIR" 
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quainted, though afterwards they became. ſuch ex- 
pert archers, that with the ſame weapons they con- 
quered France. The glory of this monarch's reign, . 
and of his victories, is ſtained by the cruel and ar- 
ditrary foreſt laws he enacted, and the waſte and 
devaſtation he made by converting a tract of land 
ol more than threeſcore miles in circumference, 
into a den of wild beaſts, driving the inhabitants 
out; and filling their habitations with wolves and 
boars ; forbidding thoſe unhappy men, whoſe lands 
and properties he had invaded, on pain of death, to 
-kiF either deer or wild boar; for the king, as an 
hiſtorian obſerves, Ioved all thoſe wild beaſts as if he 
had been their father. He was born in 1027, was 
crowned October 14, 1066, and died September 9, 
J ET LL e 
Fe. Over the door, as you go out of this Armoury 
is 2 target, on which are engraved, by a maſterly 
band, the figures, as it ſhould ſeem, of Fortune, 
- Fortitude, and Juſtice. and round the room, 
the walls are every where lined. with various old 
- uncommon pieces of armour, - ſuch as targets, caps, 
horſes heads, breaſt-plates, and many other forts ſo 
ancient, that their names and uſes are now totally 
unknown. : . 1 
Of the JEWE L- OFFICE. 
Deſcription of this place has already been 
given, and nothing remains but to give an 
account of the curioſities contained in it. KD 
And, 1. The imperial crown ſuch as all the kings 
of. England have been crowned with fince Zdward 
the Confeſſor in 1042. It is of gold, enriched with 
_ diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſapphires, and pearls. 
The cap within is of purple velvet, lined with white 
taffaty, turned up with three rows of ermine. They 
E 2 „ 
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are miſtaken in ſhewing this as the ancient imperial 


diadem of St. Edward; for that, with the other 


ancient regalia of this. kingdom, was. kept. in the 


A 


arched room in the Cloiſters of Meſtminſter. abhey, 
till the grand rebellion, when in 1642 Harry Martin 
by order of the then Parliament, broke open the 
iron cheſt in which it was ſecured, took it:thence, 
and fold it,” together. with the robes, fword, and 
ſceptre of St. Edward. After the Reſtoration, 
King Cherie II. had one made like! it, which i is that 
now ſhewn. 

2. The golden orb or. globe, put into the King's 

right hand before he is.crowned, and borne in his 
he t, with the ſceptre-in his rigat,. upon his return 
into /: eftminſter-hall after he is crowned. It is 
about fix, inches in diameter, edged with pearl, and 


enriched with precious ſtones. On the top is an 
amethyſt of a violet colour, near an inch and a 


half in heftcht, fet-upon a rich croſs of gold, adorned 
with diamonds, pearls, and precious ſtones. The 
whole height of the "— roſs, &c. is eleven 


inches. e it 


3. The Golden Scoptreys with its Croſs: ſets apoh 
a a large amethyſt, of great value, garniſhed round 


with table diamonds. The handle of the ſceptre is 


plain, but the pummel is ſet round with rubics, 
emeralds, and {mall diamonds. The top riſes into 
a fleur de lis of ſix leaves, all enriched with precious 


| Nones, from whence iſſueth a mound or ball made 


of the amethyſt already mentioned. The ſceptre is 
a very ancient enſign of kingly power. Among the 
Ferws it was uſed as an emblem of power and roy- 
alty, and ſpiritually as a weapon to oppoſe e 
wicked, and protect the good. The croſs i is qui 


; covered with precious ſtones. 


4. The Sceptre with the Dove, the e of 
peace, perched on the top of a ſmall. JFeruſalem 
croſs, finely ornamented with table diamonds: and 
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jewels of great value. This emblem was firſt uſed 
by Edward the Confelſor. as appears by his ſeal. ' It 
is alſo marked on the ſeas of Henry T. Stephen, and 
Henry Il but omitted by Richard 1. Richard IL. 
ailumed it again on his ſeal; and it was afterwards 
uſed by Edward IV. and Richard III. The ancient 
one = fold with the reſt. This now in the Tower : 
was made after the Reſtoration. 

A bold attempt was made in the reign of King 
Charles II. to carry off thee enſigns of royalty, the 
particulars whereof are omitted by our latter hiſto- 

rians, though the moſt ſingular enterpriſe that ever 
was undertaken, The projector of this theft was. 
one Col Blood, by birth a gentleman, of Ireland, 
who, having ſpent his ſubſtance in following the 
fortune of King Charles II. while in adverſity, 
thought himſelf hardly uſed, by being neglected 
when. that prince was reſtored to bis Juſt rights 3 
ani therefore, after being engaged in ſeveral very 
deſperate, though unſucceſsful plots, ſuch as ſur- 
priſing the caſtle of Dublin, ſeizing the perſon of 
the Duke of Ormond, and others, he at length 
thought of a ſcheme e himſelf amends, once 
for all, by ſeizing the crown, globe, ſceptre, and 
dove, and carrying thear all off together; ; for this 
purpoſe he put himſelf into the habit of a doctor of 
_ divinity, with a little band, a long falfe beard, a 
cap with ears, and all thofe other formalities of 
_ garb belonging to that degree, except the gown, 
chooſing rather to make uſe. of a cloak, as moſt 
proper fer his deſign. Under this diſguiſe, he made 
it his buſineſs to get acquainted. with the keeper of 
the regalia, an old man, whom he treated and ca- 
reſſed at a rate not ſo much expenſive as kind and 
obliging; by which means ſuch a friendſhip and in- 
timacy was ſoon eſtabliſhed between them, that the 
old man having a ſon, and the doctor pretending, to 
haye a . they mutually to match 
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Su together; but the ſon. being at ſea, put the 
pretended daughter under no neceſſity of appearing. 
The night before the fact was to be done, the doQor 
told the old man, that he had ſome friends at his 
Houſe that wanted to ſee the regalia, but that they 
were to go out of town pretty early in the morning, 
and therefore hoped he would gratify them with the 
ſight, though they might come a little before the 
uſual hour. (Blzod had engaged three accomplices, 
named Desborough, Kelſey, "and Perrot, in this en- 
terprize.) Accordingly two of them came accom- 
panied by the doctor, about eight in the morning, 
and the third held their horſes that waited for them 
at the outer cate of the Tower ready ſaddled; they 
bad no other apparatus but a wallet and a wooden 
mallet, which there was no great difficulty to con- 
ceal. Upon their approach the old man received 
them with great civilftty, and preſently admitted 
them into his office; but as it is euſtomary for the 
keeper of the regala, when he ſhews them, to lock 
himſelf up in a kind of grate with open bars, to the 


end that thote things may be ſeen but not ſoiled, 


' the old man had no ſooner opened the door of this 
place, but the doctor and his companions were in at 
his heels, and without giving him time to aſ any 
queſtions, effectually ſitenced him by knocking him 
down with a wooden mallet ; they then inftantly 

made flat the bows of the crown to make it more 
portable, ſeized the ſceptre and dove, put them 
into the wallet together, and were preparing to 
make their eſcape, when, unfortunately for them, 
the old man's fon, who had not been at home for 

ten years before, came from ſea in the very nick, 
and being told that his father was with ſome friends 


4 who would be very glad to fee him, at the Jewel- | 


office, he poſted” tläther immediately, and met 
E 5 and his Companions as they were juſt coming 


ut: who, inftead of returning and ſecuring him, 


bg in good. policy they ought to have done, puſked 
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forward with their prize, in order to eſcape; but 
the young man ſeeing his father weltering in his 
' blood, and the treaſure gone, inſtantly alarmed the 
Arſt upon guard, who giving the ſignal to the reſt, 
the gates were ſhut, and the criminals ſecured, all 
but the man who held the horſes, who inſtantly 
fled - upon the frft-romour: upon ſearching them 
the prixe was recovered, though all bruized and bat- 
tered, and one ſtone loft, which was afterwards * 
found by a cinder girl, and. reftored ; the next 


thing to be done was to confine the priſoners, and 


acquaint his Majelty with the nature of their on 
ferce, and take directions from court how to pro 
ceed: the reſult was, that the King had a fancy to 
exatnine Pld himſelf; and while all men thought 
that ſome new puniſhmentwould be deviſed to tor- 
ture ſo daring an offender, his Majeſty thought 
proper not only to pardon him and his accomplices, 
but to grant BY 64 à penſion, ſome ſay of 50o0l. a 
year during his life. What the motives were that 
induced his Majeſty to ſhew. ſo much lenity to a 
man, who had been engaged in fo many plots and 
conſpiracies, is yet a ſecret, and ever muſt remain 
Tſo: many conjectures were formed, and ſurmites 
made, but no man knew the truth. Blood ſoon 
after died of grief, being convicted of a plot againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham, who laid a heavy action 
of [candalum magnaium againſt him, by which he 
was like to remain'a priſoner for life; though moſt 
people were of opinion, that this plot was forge? 
azainſt him by his enemies; and having eſcaped 
| puniſhment for what he did do, ſuffered at laſt for 
what he did not do. It was juſt hinted that Blood 
was engaged in a plot to ſurpriſe Dublin Caſile, and 
another to ſeize the perſon of the Duke of Ormond ; 
of both which, though a little foreign to the pre- 
ſent ſubject, ſome little account will be given. 
Upon the reſtoration, many Engliſb, Scots, and 
irih, were diſſatisfied, and oy wanted a head o 
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lead them into action: Col. Blood having declared 


himſelf of their party, was thought a proper per ſon 


for that purpoſe; and, as nothing. could be at- 


tempted in EHhland with any profpect of ſucceſe, 


treland was pitched upon for the ſeene of rebellion: 
the Colonel knowing what advantage it would be | 
to their cauſe to be maſter of ſome place of ſtrength, 


| propoſed to begin with the ſurpriſe of Dublin Ca/tle;. 


which was accordingly to have been attempted or 


the 29th of May, the anniverfary of the King's 


return, in the following manner: Bod, with a 
company of reſolute fellows, were, under a pretence 
of preſenting a petition. to. the Duke of Ormond, 
then Lord Lieutenant, to have procured admittance, 
and ſeized his perſon, while about fourſcore choſen 
foot, in the habits. of tradeſmen, were to have. 
waited without, and upon a certain ſignal to have 
ſurpriſed-the guards: but this plot, by the treachery 
of one of the conſpirators, having been. defeated 
before it was ripe, a proclamation. was iſſued out, 
with a reward of five hundred pounds for the ajpre- 


bhenſion of any of the ringleaders; in conſequence” 


whereof one Mr. Zocbey, brother in-law to Blood, 
was taken, tried, and executed, and Blood himſelf 
obliged to make his eſcape; but with a full reſolu- 
tion to be revenged of the Duke of Ormond, by 
whofe vigilance his views had heen diſappointed, and 
his brother-in-law hanged. But it was not untit 
nine years afterwards "that he- durit attempt any 
thing upon the Duke's perſon; when having en- 


| gaged five of his old and truſty friends, on the 6th 


of December, 1670, being all well armed. and 


mounted, they beſet the Duke's coach, as he was 


paſſing from St. Fames's palace, through the long 


ſtreet that leads to Clarendon houſe, where the Duke 


then reſided ; and having knocked out the flambeaux 
.and ſecured the attendants, they forced the Duke 
out of his nd and had an tied ** behind | 
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one of their aſſociates (who was to have rode with 
bim without ſtopping till he came to an appointed 
place, where they were to meet him, and conſult 
what advantage they ſhould make of their priſoner) 
when his Grace's porter, being appriſed of his 
maſter's danger, by a boy who: had concealed him- 
ſeli- under the coach, and eſcaped, feaſonably came 
to his reſcue; but, what was very ſurpriſing, not 
one of the ruffians ever were apprehended, tho? a2 
tkhouſand pounds reward was offered, till ee 
already related diſcovered them, and then they were 
all pardoned. But to return from this long di- 
greſſion. The other je wels ſhewn here ares 
8 St. Edward's Staff, in length four feet ſeven 
inches and an half, and three inches and three quar> 
ters in circumference; all of beaten gold; which is 
carried before the king at his corona tion. 
6. A rich- Salt celler of ſtate, in form like the 
Facts White, Tower, and fo exquiſitely wrotght, 
that the workmanſhip of modern times is in no de- 


gree equal to it. It is of gold, and uſed only on 


the King's table at his coronation. | 

7. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, the blade 
32 inches long, and near two broad, is without a 
point, and is borne naked before the king at his co- 
ronation, between the tworſwoulewe Juſtice, ſpiri- 
tual and temporal. i 

8. A noble Silver Font, double gilt with gold, 

and elegantly wrought, in which the royal fanny 
are Chrittened, : 

A large Silver Pak, preſented to King: 
as II. by the town of Plymonth, very curiouſly 
wrought; but far ſhort of the one Wen de- 
ſcribed.” 

10. The rich crown of ſtate that his majeſty 
wears in Parliament, in which'is a large emerald 
ſeven inches round; a pearl, the fineſt in the 
world; id a ruby of ineſtimable value. 


* 
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it. His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Jay's 
crown. Theſe two Jaſi-named crowns, when bis 
majeſty goes to the Parliament houſe, are carried 


dy the keeper of the Jewel-office, attended by the 
Warder, privately in a coach to M biteball, ar | 
they are delivered to officers appointed to receive 


them, who, with ſome yeomen of the guard, carry 
them to the robing rooms, where his majeſty and 


the prince robe themſelves. The king wears his 
crown upon his head as he ſits upon the throne; 
but that of the prince of Males is placed defore him, 


to ſhew that he is not yet come to it. As ſoon as 
the king is unrobed, the two crowns are recon- 
ducted to the Tower by the ſame perſon- that 


brought them. 
12. Queen Mary's Crown, Globe, and Sceptre, 


with the diadem her majeſty. wore in proceeding 
to her coronation. with her royal. conſort mier 


Niliam. | 
13. An ivory 7 Sceptre, ah; a: dove on the top, 
made for King James the Second's queen, whoſe 


garniture is gold, and the dove on 8 top gold, 


enamelled with white: | 
I4. The golden ſpurs and the armillas, which 


are bracelets for the wriſts, very e and 


worn at the coro nation 

15. Laſtly, the Ampulla, or eagle of 2510, finely | 
engraved; which holds the holy oil the kings and 
queens of nglaud are anointed with; and the 


Golden Spoon that the biſhop. pours the oil into. 


Theſe are two pieces of great antiquity. Tbe 
golden eagle, including the pedeftal, is about nine 
inches high, and the wings expand about ſeven 
inches; the whole weighs about 10 ounces. The 
head of the eagle fcrews off about the middle of the 
neck, which is made hollow for holding the holy 
oil; and 75 755 che N Is anointed uy: the 5 
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the oil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's. 


beak. =: 7 
OF this eagle; take ah long legend Be | 


Thomas Becket being in diſgtace at Sens in France, 


the holy virgin appeared to him, and gave him a 
ſtone veſſel of oil, encloſed in a golden eagle, and 
bid him give it to Iilliam, a monk, to carry to 
Pittavia, and there hide it in St. Greer, s church, 
under a great ſtone, Where it ſhould be found for 
the uſe of pious and proſperous kings: accordingly. 
Henry III. when Duke of Lancafter, received it 


ae, a holy man in France, and Richard II. finding 


it among other riches, endeavoured to be anointed 


with it; but was ſupplanted by archbiſhop Arundel, 


who afterwards anointed Henry IV. Such is the 


fabulous hiſtory of the ampulla. | . 


There are in the Jewel office, beſides thoſe com- 
monly ſhewn, all the crown jewels worn by the 


| princes and princeſſes at the corenations, and a vaſt 
variety of curious old plate; but what is already 


deſcribed is ſufficient to gratify any moderate curio- 


Gty, though it muſt be confeſſed, that the eye can 
never be ſatisfied with ſeeing, where the objcAs are 


fo worthy of notice. 


Of the MINT. 
88 is no deftribing the particular proceſſes 


the-various -metals undergo here previous to 
their being ſtamped into money. The ſtamping is 
very quickly performed by means of an engine, 
worked ſometimes by three men, ſometimes by 
four. The manner of ſtamping gold and balfpence 
is exactly the ſame ; only a little more caro is ne- 
ceſſary in one than the other, in order to prevent 


waſte. The engine works by a ſpindle, like that 
of a priating preſs ; ; to. the point of which the head 
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ol the die is fixed with a ſcrew, and in a little ſort 
of cup which receives it is placed the reverſe: be- 
tween theſe the Jae? of metal, already cut _ 
to the fize, and, old, exactly weighed, 
placed; and by once . down the ſpindle with 


5 ral jerk, is compleatly ſtamped. It is amazing to ſee 


how dextrouſly the coiner performs this; for as faſt 
as the men that work the engine turn the ſpindle, 
ſo faſt does he ſupply it with metal, putting in the 
unſtamped piece with his fore finger and thumb, 
and twitehing out the ſtampt piece with his middle 
finger. The gold and ſilver thus ſtampt are after- 

wards milled round the edges, the manner of nN 
is never ſhewn to any: one | JECTS 
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